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{| 70 Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 
RO GE Ts You are busy on a story. Words are 


flowing from your pen in an unceasing 


THESAURUS stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
OF 


last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


ENGLISH WORDS At that instant you want a copy of 
FHRASES Roget’s Thesaurus 


ays of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 














This is a book that everybody needs. 



































wi It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
SUPPOSE!—""—_ can afford to be without it. The purpose 


that in our story we write, of a dictionary is merely to explain the 











“His meaning was clear. . .” meaning of words; the word being given 

We “gt ae ab a to find the idea it is intended to convey. 

is not jus 1@€ word we w ° © . 

te ast. We coon eur The- The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 

saurue and turn to the word the opposite of this; the idea being given, 

“clear.” There we find “in- to find the word or phrase by which that 

telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 

pressive, significant, distinct, ressed 

precise, definite, well-defined, P : ae 

perspicuous, transpicuous, It matters not whether you are writing 

plain, obvious, manifest, pal- a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 

pable, striking, glaring, trans- business letter, this volume will prove 

parent, above - board, un- a real friend. It is regarded by our most 

shaded, recognizable, unam- oe : ect 

biguous, unequivocal, unmis- distinguished scholars as indispensable 

takable, legible, open, posi- for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 

tive, unconfused, graphic.” Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 

See what a field of expression 

we have at our command. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 

The synonyms of every word : 

and expression are given in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 

this manner. uy 2 : 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


a The magazine 


sections of our 
HOW TO SYNDICATE modern newspa- 
MANUSCRIPTS 


pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 


By FELIX J. KOCH ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 

i be vantage of the op- 
Vg F portunities that 


surround him daily 


ity can turn a_ few 
+ 





a hours’ work into a 
‘| worth-while profit. 











There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 

If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 





SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 


This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of ‘Writing 
the Popular Song.” 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 
For April 


The contest, in which we offered three prizes—$20.00, $10.00, and $5.00—for the 
best short story, the best informative article, and the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., 
April 30th. 


After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 


Short Story: “FRAGMENTS,” by Mildred Lavoie, Winthrop, Mass. 


Article: “AZTALAN: RUINS OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION,” by May L. Bauchle, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Poem: “THE ROADS,” by Mary S. Mack Spencer, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Effective with the April Contest, the Photoplay Prize was dropped. In our 
opinion it is a waste of time and postage stamps to offer photoplay synopses or 
scenarios to producers at the present time. They simply are not buying from the 
unestablished author. 


Prizes will be awarded each month for the best 
SHORT STORY, $20.00. INFORMATIVE ARTICLE, $10.00. Poem, $5.00 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1, Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes of this Bureau. All manuscripts will 
be returned with a free, detailed criticism, except those for which prizes are awarded, which become 
thé property of the Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, upon the payment of the prize awards. Prize- 
winning manuscripts will be published in THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE, the Bureau’s 96-page 
journal for writers, 

2. Short Stories should not contain more than 7,000 words; informative articles should not contain 
more than 3,000 words, and poems should not contain more than 50 lines. All stories must be 
original, never published in any form or manner. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and _ addressed to 
“Monthly Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.’’ A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope must be enclosed for the return of the manuscript. 

4. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN. Any color of ribbon may be used, but black 
record is preferred. Any size sheet of paper may be used, but white paper, size 8% x 11, is preferred. 
The name and address of the author must appear in the upper left-hand corner of the title page. Suc- 
ceeding pages must be numbered. 

5. The names of prize winners will be announced each month in the Writer’s Digest and the 
Scribbler’s Own Magazine. 

ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our ‘Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union ; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking. Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material. Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, 4 Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc. with 
addresses, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
play, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“‘Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The book treats every important detail of screen 
authorship.”—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


There is a list of markets, 
Price, 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, erse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 





Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 


papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, 


a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. 


own needs. 


travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 


This experience can be applied to your 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 
1000 
2000 
3000 
4000 


INE INS 5.5 a.c'd wick oeuc anu yaeanwewrenee $1.00 
200 conn Bp 


Ct bec beutraetherdccenke ewe 3.0 
Cr sobsek bavi ke eeeanereeen 3.75 


in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
Special rates for book manu- 
and for verse. 


Words over 5000, 
each additional 1000. 
scripts of more than 40,000 words, 
Send for full explanatory circular, 


Correspondence invited. 


Address: 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 


*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 


stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 


old writers for so many stories? 


present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius, 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 

“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L, C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments I have seen.”—S, M 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 


” 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 






down on paper. It begins cine Mg AR 





times the price.”—J. L, P., Ply- 


gredients. 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER'S DIGEST, which every month has 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 











OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’? FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world, This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date, 


money with it. 


in your home, 











Don’t Send Any Money. 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and ¢ 22 E. 12th St. 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
Pay the postman the full price # 


to the WRITER’S DIGEST subscription 
list. If at the end of five days you do not Wath 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 7 Writing. 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money, 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


4 
ee 
Writer’s Digest 


Cincinnati, O. 


of the Course, $5, and we will add your name Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal 
4 Course in  Photoplay 


I will pay the 

@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 

it if I am not wholly satisfied 

¢ with my bargain, 

Name ccccccccccese eccccccccccce 
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Announcing 


A Short Story Prize Contest 


The most practical A B C articles ever published on the subject of short story 
technique—we refer to the series of articles being written by Mr. Uzzell—are now 
appearing in THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 

We are publishing these articles because we want our readers to be able to help 
supply the tremendous demand for short stories—a demand that is increasing each 
month. For—editors everywhere are calling for stories—and the number of fiction 
magazines is constantly increasing. New talent and new kinds of stories are wanted. 
We are perfectly safe in saying that no good story—built according to sound principles 
of short story technique—goes begging today. In order to stimulate our readers to 
throw their hats in the short fiction ring we are offering the following cash prizes: 







$60 AND $40 FOR THE TWO BEST STORIES 


_ Three unusual features of this contest will make a special appeal to the new 
writer. They are: 






FREE CRITICISM FOR NEXT TEN 


First, in addition to the above prizes, to the contestants sending in the 
ten next best stories our WRITER’S DIGEST Criticism Service will offer a 
free detailed criticism of their stories—why they failed, together with prac- 
tical suggestions for rconstructing them, and lists of possible markets. 








WINNING STORIES TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


Brief Stories Magazine 


Second, the winning stories will actually be published—in BRIEF 
STORIES MAGAZINE, co-operating with us in this endeavor to induce am- 
bitious writers to master the principles of short story technique by giving 
them a definite object to aim at. In present-day short story literature BRIEF 
STORIES has been conspicuous for its emphasis upon sound writing and 
good structure as essentials of short story writing—so much so that to appear 
in its pages is really a test of merit, and will be of very great value to the 
winners of our prizes in getting attention called to their work. 











TO BE BROADCAST 


Third, further valuable assistance in getting the new writer off on the 
right foot will be afforded by Broadcasting Station WLW, Cincinnati, whose 
Studio Director, Mr. Fred Smith, will write a radario or radio play from the 
story and produce it over the air, on a date which we will announce. 


No restrictions will be placed upon the type of story submitted. Stories written 
from the romantic point of view, or the realistic; mystery stories; love stories; 
adventure stories; business stories—all will be judged from the standpoint of idea 
value, plot construction, form, characterization, and the other ingredients that go to 
the making up of a good short story. Each story is to be kept within 5,000 words. 
Contest closes June 20th. 












JUDGES 


Judges in the contest are: James Knapp Reeve, dean of writers for writers; 
James W. Earp, whose “Boomer Jones” was an important contribution to recent 
short-story literature; and William H. Kofoed, Editor of BRIEF STORIES. 

For complete instructions about how to prepare your manuscripts for entering 
this contest and other information address— 








WRITER'S DIGEST STORY CONTEST EDITOR 
22 East Twelfth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 




































A MONTHLY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


MAGAZINE FOR WRITERS OF SHORT 


STORIES, PHOTOPLAYS, POEMS, POPULAR SONGS, Etc. 
T. C. O’DonnELL, Epiror 
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JUNE, 1924. 
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Shall We Write Sex Stories P 


A discussion of an article by H. Bedford-Jones which appeared in the 
October Writer’s Dicest, entitled “Sex Deftly Handled.” Mr. 
Jones held that the writer could not afford to write them, 
as it affected both his reputation and his mental fibre. 


By DASHIELL HAMMETT and H. BEDFORD-JONES 
IN DEFENCE OF THE SEX STORY 
By Dashiell Hammett 


Just a voice in disagreement with nearly 
everything that Mr. Bedford-Jones, says in 
“Sex, Deftly Handled.” 

Literature, as I see it, is good to the ex- 
tent that it is art, and bad to the extent that 
it isn’t; and I know of no other standard by 
which it may be judged. As Jim Tully, 
writing recently-of another who held opin- 
ions somewhat similar to Mr. Bedford- 
Jones, said: “It would be well for him to 
remember that art knows no morals—art 
being a genuine something—while morals 
differ in all lands.” 

If you have a story that seems worth tell- 
ing, and you think you can tell it worthily, 
then the thing for you to do is to tell it, 
regardless of whether it has to do with sex, 
sailors, or mounted policemen. 

Sex has never made a poor story good, 
or a good one poor; but if Mr. Bedford- 
Jones will make a list of the stories that are 
still alive after several centuries, he’ll find 
that many of the heartiest survivors have 
much to do with the relations between the 
sexes, and treat those relations with little 
of the proper Victorian delicacy. 





Is Mr. Bedford-Jones in earnest, I won- 
der, when he places “The Exile of the 
Lariat” above “Casanova’s Homecoming” ? 

Remembering, for instance, the meeting 
between Maurice and his mistress and Ar- 
cade in “The Revolt of the Angels,” would 
he, I wonder, put Anatole France among 
his “mental prostitutes” ? 

Does he believe that Shakespeare’s “Hen- 
ry VIII” is, because of its comparative sex- 
lessness, a better play than Shakespeare’s 
“Measure For Measure”? 

And the associates he gives the writer for 
sex magazines: “radicals ... social per- 
verts ... moral lepers...” In Jack 
London’s day, I understand, there were 
many good people who thought him a radi- 
cal! 

Now—that there may be no misunder- 
standing—here’s exactly where Mr. Bed- 
ford-Jones’ shoe pinches me, and where it 
doesn’t. I’ve written altogether three stories 
that are what is sometimes called “sex 
stuff,” and two—or possibly three — that 
might be so called if you stretched the term 
a bit. Against them, I’ve sold nine or ten 
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stories in which not a single feminine name 
appeared; and half a dozen more in which 
the only female characters were very minor 
ones. Then quite a few stories with the 
ordinary “love interest” and so forth. 
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what I have sold; and if figured upon what 
I have written the average would be much 
lower— 

Surely not a large “pinch.” 





REPLY TO MR. HAMMETT 
By H. Bedford-Jones 


Mr. Hammett is entitled to disagree; I 
like his honest opinion, and his argument is 
excellent. Unfortunately, it has nothing to 
do with the subject of my recent article, 
which was not “Sex,” but “Sex, Deftly 
Handled.” 

A story worth telling, told worthily as 
possible—good gosh, Hammett, that’s all 
any writer wants to do! The qualifier means 
a lot, however; that little “worthily” is the 
meat of the nut. Your letter itself shows 
that you’re honest about your work, and 
you simply read too much into my article, 
which was no diatribe at all against sex in 
writing. Look at it this way. Suppose I let 
off a hot blast against smutty so-called 
“smoking room” stories; would you con- 


sider that I damned all after-dinner stories, 
which may be risqué and yet very witty? 
Not a bit of it. My argument is not against 
the story worth telling, but against the 
story deliberately written with a smutty pen 
to get the dinero. Your own record shows 
that you’re not that sort of writer. 

No, you can’t lead me into that morass of 
morals and literature. I like a good sex 
story as well as anybody, if it’s written with 
a clean mind. But, when it’s written with 
a dirty mind, I don’t like it—and you know 
perfectly well how much dirt is floating 
around in books and magazines, and how 
much of the stuff is put out deliberately as 
a mental aphrodisiac. Get my point better 
now: 





Something 


to Tie To 


Practical suggestions by a successful writer on how to 
find interest-compelling tie-ups. 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


Folks like information and therefore 
magazines do like informative articles. But 
because such an article may not catch the 
interest in the first paragraph it often does 
not sell. There are numerous tricks for 
trapping the reader’s enthusiasm in the first 
few lines. One of these is conversation, 
another mild profanity, another the over- 
drawn rhetorical question. Yet all of these 
are, after all, tricks, and do not sustain the 
reader into the meat of the article. There 


is a way, however, of tying your general 


informative article up to some special point 
of interest so that something already likely 
to be in the reader’s mental background 
will prompt him to read. It is one way to 
make manuscripts with the homing instinct 
salable. 

For instance: I had on hand a many-times 
returned description of some Southwestern, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings and pueblo ruins, 
in some of which actual mummies had been 
found. But the manuscript seemed as dead 
as the subject. Then somebody went to 


The “sex stuff” is about five per cent of 
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Egypt and dug up King Tut. In a few 
days folks were talking, thinking about Tut, 
ancient ruins and the like. I retitled my 
article “King Tut Tombs in Our Own 
America,” inserted a new _ introductory 
paragraph and sold the story. I had tied 
to old Tut and he pulled me through. 
That was a news or timely element. Then 
there is the sectional one. A Southwestern 
magazine turned down an article about a 
big Fiesta at old Santa Fe in which I had 
plunged right into a description of its color- 
ful events. I decided to rewrite it and em- 
phasize the fact in my opening, that here 
was a bit of wonderful pageantry that was 
the heritage of the romantic history of the 
Spanish and Indian Southwest, impossible 
anywhere else in the world. And the bump 
of sectional interest in most of the minds of 
that magazine’s readers could not fail to get 
hooked in such a loop. The editor bought it. 


I sent Sunset a somewhat comprehensive 
article on the new Spanish-Pueblo archi- 
tecture, assuming that its natural Western 
element would sell it, but it didn’t. I had 
written too much of a logical, fact treatise 
on the development of this architecture. 
The associate editor gave me a hint. They 
had a “Western Home” department. Hook 
some of my ideas to that, she said, and they 
could use them. I did and they did. It was 
magazine make-up that I tied to in that case. 


Ordinarily The Elks’ Magazine would not 
be a market for an article about Pueblo and 
Navajo dances. But recently the New 
Mexico lodges have decided to take some 
of these Indians to the Boston convention 
‘vith them. It is easy to tie a good long 
general article with specific details about all 
these Indian dances just to that little group 
of redskins. 

Normally a sportsman’s magazine would 
not be interested in Indian dances, but when 
| tied up their game animal ceremonies with 
a description of their hunting and called it 
“Hoodoo Hunting” it sold easily. Essen- 
tially the same material went to a religious 
publication as a study of the religious ele- 
ment in primitive hunting. Broadening both 
ideas I sold the same general material, in 
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different form, of course, to Jilustrated 
W orld, whose field was less circumscribed. 


What I have given are mere examples. 
They may not fit, specifically, your own 
particular article cases, but the idea should 
be clear. The information is interesting if 
you can once get the reader into it. Almost 
invariably there is some phase of it that will 
serve that purpose. I’ve sold hunting stories, 
architectural stuff, truck farming, trapping, 
sheepherding and a dozen other subjects to 
certain automobile magazines simply by ty- 
ing up the threads of general interest to the 
more specific one symbolized by the steering 
wheel of the car. For example, Ford Owner 
bought a story on deer hunting called, 
“Henry Gets Buck Fever.” Actually most 
of the stuff was not in itself connected with 
the Ford car. I just used the flivver to tie 
to and it brought the check. 


Sometimes you can tie to a man. Big Bill 
Thompson, when he was Mayor of Chicago, 
was once an honored guest at the Las Vegas 
Cowboys’ Reunion out in New Mexico. A 
friend of mine tied a comprehensive de- 
scription of the whole rodeo, of which 
Thompson was only a small item, to the fact 
of the prominent politician’s attendance and 
his whole story got by. 

A Mexican horno, or bake oven, might be 
worth a paragraph as a curiosity, but make 
it the central point of a bigger article in 
which you give something of the history of 
bread and bread-making throughout the 
world—stuff you can find in any good ency- 
clopedia—and it makes a sizable manuscript 
that will have a wide market. That is be- 
cause bread is a very fundamental and first 
hand subject with the human race. Mexican 
bake ovens alone are not, except possibly 
as a curiosity. 

Jack Dempsey recently hunted in these 
mountains. Now I have no particular re- 
gard or respect for Jack Dempsey and as 
a hunter in this section he was certainly no 
world’s champion, but just the same I’m 
going to use him for an interest hook to 
tie to in a couple of game articles I have in 
mind. 

It is something good to tie to that sells 
the article. 





How to Do a Big Popular Story 


Showing that “you must learn the rules of the game,” and if you have a 
love for facts, so much the better. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Collier’s” and Author of 
“Narrative Technique.” 


The way to learn how to write a short 
story for a big circulation magazine which 
will pay you, say, one thousand dollars is to 
write a quarter of a million words a year 
for ten years. This is the advice that several 
writers who have turned the trick would 
give you if you asked them how they did it. 
If they felt like talking for publication they 
might add that it is important not to be a 
“highbrow” but to think with the mob; 
also they might say, “You must learn the 
rules of the game and if you have a love 
for words so much the better.” 

Advice such as this I have heard given by 
more than one writer who has arrived with 
the big-paying magazines and it is sound 
enough, I think, except for the “love for 
words” business. Mostly I find that writers 
who love words have little affection, much 
less respect, for the truth about the human 
beings they write about; if you know what 
you're talking about your words will take 
care of themselves. 

The trouble with advice such as this, 
however, is that it is vague, vaguer than it 
need be, I think. There is no formula, of 
course, by which anyone can learn how to 
write thousand dollar stories. Some writers 
and critics even growl that no one knows 
anything about how the thing is done and 
that either you can do it or you can’t and 
there’s no use in discussing it. This view of 
things I think extreme and savoring of 
professional jealousy; often enough, too, 
such sweeping discouragements issue from 
the mouths of editors because, while their 
judgment on what they want is unerring, 
they do not know why they want it, they 
cannot formulate their needs and this simply 
because they are editors and not students 
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of mob psychology or analysts of circula- 
tion facts and figures. 

I don’t think anyone will read this article 
and immediately sit down and write a story 
that will earn enough to take “self and 
wife” to Europe this summer; but I have 
no doubt that some will read it who some 
day will do just that thing and I want to 
give them some tips that will shorten the 
journey for them. 

In making the suggestions given below 
I have in mind specifically and solely the 
short story which will interest three million 
or more American readers, which would be 
suitable, in other words, for any magazine 
of a million or more circulation. I am not 
describing all stories that appear in such 
periodicals, for occasionally they print 
stories with a distinct intellectual appeal 
that rank as real literature, but these are 
exceptional. I wish to set down in the order 
of importance the characteristics of that 
type of story which most readily finds 
acceptance in these magazines with mam- 
moth printing orders and liberal editorial 
budgets. Here they are: 

1. The story must have a strong dra- 
matic clash. 

This means obviously that there must be 
“something doing” in the tale; there must 
be a real fight, generally an open physical 
one rather than an internal or mental one. 
The intensity of the dramatic struggle de- 
termines the weight or quantity of the emo- 
tional effect of a story; if there is a breath- 
less encounter between hero and villain the 
effect is breathless on the reader. Speaking 
of “breathless” effects suggests melodrama 
and that is precisely what the majority of 
stories are which appear in these magazines, 
well-disguised melodramas. Melodramatic 
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effects are quantitative effects and these 
magazines are more concerned with quan- 
tity than with quality. 

Let me illustrate. In a story that ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly a husband 
arrived home to discover suddenly that his 
wife had a lover. Soon after he dies and 
his final utterance is that he is grateful to 
the lover for giving him money that enabled 
him to make his children some Christmas 
presents. He loved his wife passionately, 
his tame submission being an act of sup- 
posedly poignant pathos. 


Now this same story to be handled for a 
million circulation magazines would cer- 
tainly mix up that lover with the husband! 
If the husband were a spiritual giant or a 
coward his white hot jealousy would shake 
these traits loose long enough to enable him 
to pack a few good wallops at the villain 
lover. Why? Because such a fight is a 
clash, a head-on collision, if you will, and 
such actions are deeply moving. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, specializing, as it does, in 
stories of sorrow and suffering, has to print 
stories with very little struggle since, if the 
heroes bestirred themselves a bit they 
would’nt suffer so much and there wouldn’t 
be so many Atlantic Monthly deaths. 


How learn how to produce such conflicts, 
such drama? Two things are necessary: 
First, the writer himself must be something 
of a fighter, a person who has had expe- 
rience in getting what he goes after, a dy- 
namic personality, in other words ; secondly, 
the technique of drama must be mastered. 
The first of these things cannot be*learned, 
of course; the second can be learned. The 
technique of drama can be learned because 
plotting for strong drama is an intellectual 
performance and operations of the mind 
are capable of being analyzed and mastered. 
Such training will free the writer‘s mind of 
specious and false formulas for dramatic 
struggle, such as trying to secure it by con- 
trasting two or more people, by using 
merely violent action, by depicting tragedy, 
or, as William T. Price, the well-known 
teacher of play-writing, used to say, by 
“keeping the action in suspense.” All these 
are unsafe rules and sound ones should be 
substituted. 
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y The story should provide light enter- 
tainment. 

I use the word “entertainment” here in- 
stead of the word “inspire” not because they 
mustn’t inspire but because their inspiration 
must be agreeable and pleasant to “take.” 
Most inspirations that really reveal the 
deeper necessities of life and rouse humani- 
ty to heroic action—such as a call to war, 
for instance—involve profound tragedy ; but 
inspirations of this sort for the most part 
are not wanted in the big circulation maga- 
zines; they want either narratives of the 
pure fairy-tale sort or stories that make you 
feel at least for a few minutes, like a million 
dollars. 

The most striking contrast between the 
American novel and short story is the dif- 
ference in the purpose. There is a lot of 
“froth” printed in novel form, to be sure, 
but there is also a vastly more serious treat- 
ment of life to be found in the longer form 
than in the shorter. The reason for this is, 
of course, mainly that the magazine reading 
public is not selected and the book-reading, 
like the theater-going, public is selected. 
Your magazine arriving every month is 
placed on the living-room table for all the 
family to see; they come to expect it and, 
if it doesn’t show up, theirs to know why! 
On the other hand, the novel can be read 
and later hidden in the attic! 

Since the magazine story must entertain 
everyone in the family group it must appeal 
to the emotional common denominator of 
that group and this denominator is there- 
fore bound to be pretty low. About all the 
average family have in common are a few 
elemental instincts—desire to survive, food 
and sex hunger, love of play, religious wor- 
ship—and so the stories they all read must 
appeal mainly to these instincts and satisfy 
them. Inevitably it must be a “low brow” 
type of entertainment in most cases. 


3. The story must be understandable 
by a fifteen-year-old intelligence. 

The nature of the audience, analyzed 
briefly just above, explains in part why the 
intellectual level of the large-circulation 
magazine is so low. It has been statistically 
discovered to be even lower than this for 
some of the very large circulation maga- 
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zines. It is but very little above the intel- 
lectual level of the mobs that regularly 
attend the movies. 

I do not mean to say that to write success- 
fully for a fifteen-year-old intelligence a 
writer must stultify his own intelligence or 
become a mere hack writer. Kipling’s 
“Just So Stories” and Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses” are entertaining to chil- 
dren and no one would say they were hack 
writing. Writing for such a low intelligence 
simply means that you must choose subjects 
and themes that are of interest to people 
who know no more than an intelligent lad 
of fifteen. You must not in other words, 
write a character study of old age or a nar- 
rative with an all-Chinese cast or a story 
which aims to prove the biological impossi- 
bility of the modern woman movement. 
Your themes must rather be dramas of 
youth, of Americans adventuring in China, 
of young wives who find the modern woman 
movement impossible because—they love 
their husbands! 


4. The story should conclude in a way 
not to offend conventional morality. 

In a way this is a corollary of point num- 
ber three. The only morality which the 
fifteen-year-old mind has is conventional, 
i. e., given him by his parents, by the pastor 
and his Sunday School books and his news- 
paper. By such morality you will be happy 
if you are good, the highest goodness is to 
give up something you want to somebody 
else no matter who that other is, and your 
sin will always find you out. When, there- 
fore, you know jolly well that the poor old 
widow, your heroine, say, who has had her 
life’s savings swallowed in Wall Street, 
would in real life never see those shining 
dollars again, yet before you end your story 
she must have them again in her sateen bag. 
Commonly the reason given for this is 
that the story must “end happily” ; the more 
accurate answer is that ended otherwise it 
would offend the reader’s sense of morality 
which goes this way: The old lady was 
good ; therefore she must not come to grief. 
You may not like so naive a view of life; 
and you may insist on writing only what you 
like. Very well, but do not then aspire to 
the exalted, really difficult and remarkable 


achievement of writing to entertain three 
million people. 
5. The manuscript must be written with 
some individuality in the style. 
This is the most difficult point to make 
clear. A negative way of putting it is: It 
must not be a piece of cheap journalism, a 
“first draft and let her shoot” sort of per- 
formance. You will detect the difference in 
style I have in mind, I think, if you will 
read three stories in the all-fiction maga- 
zines and then read three in the large cir- 
culation group, one, say in the Saturday 
Evening Post, one in Collier's Weekly and 
one in Woman’s Home Companion. In 
these latter periodicals, to be sure, you prac- 
tically never find a style as finished and 
delightfully individual as those of Emer- 
son, A. C. Benson or Lafcadio Hearne, but 
as a general rule the writing is carefully 
finished, mechanically satisfactory, and 
often betrays the marks of repeated rewrit- 
ings. In some cases the style of the stories 
in these large circulation magazines is rich 
in the flavor of the personality of the author, 
and the authors who can achieve this are 
always among the top-liners. Their valuable 
“gift” has been earned by years of laborious 
practice at the art. 





SPEAKING OF WRITER’S DIGEST 


By GeorcinE HoELEN 

Well, little book, you’ve done your bit. 

Surely with me, you’ve made a hit. 

You’re not very wide, nor yet very tall, 

But you fill would-be authors with nerve 
and gall. 

When I first looked you over I felt pretty 
blue, 

But something within you seemed to ring 
true. 

Don’t send any poor stuff, you seemed to 
Say ; 

Give the best that is in you, and then, some 
day 

Your treasure will land where you want 
it to be, 

And a nice fat check be returned, with glee, 

To the one who has hitched his old cart to a 
star 

With your help, little book, little friend, 
that you are. 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Eleven in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B,C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
THE VERSE OF CULTURE 


Nature contains the elements, in colour 
and form, of all pictures, as the keyboard 
contains the notes of all music. : 

To say to the painter, that Nature is to be 
taken as she is, is to say to the player that 
he may sit on the piano. | 

That Nature is always right, is an asser- 
tion, artistically, as untrue, as it is one whose 
truth is universally taken for granted. Nature 
is very rarely right, to such an extent, even, 
that it might almost be said that Nature is 
generally wrong.—The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies. : 

George Meredith, I think it was, in his 
essay on “The Comic Spirit,” who pointed 
out that while tragedy has always peculiarly 
belonged to simple and uncultivated peoples, 
comedy never flourishes without a cultured 
audience. Shakespeare’s tragedies belonged 
to the plain people; his comedies to the 
court. 

This state of affairs, exactly contrary to 
what the average reader would assume, ap- 
pears logical enough after a few moments 
of thought. Comedy, after all, if it be any- 
thing more than rough-and-tumble frolic, is 
a criticism of life in a sense that tragedy is 
not. It implies taste and conventional 
standards of conduct, only to be found 
where wealth, education, and refinement 
have created an intellectual class. A peas- 
ant can understand Marlowe’s “Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus” because that 
work deals entirely with primitive passions ; 
fundamentals in the racial mind; but he 
would be confused and bored by Wilde’s 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” The 
brilliant, epigrammatic dialogue of the com- 
edy would strike him as poor fun indeed. 
He could not understand why anybody 
would smile at the feeble stuff. His own 
idea of something funny involves uproar 
and shouts of laughter; consequently, it is 


more nearly embodied in the hurling of a 
custard pie or the landing of a mule’s feet 
on a select portion of the human frame. 

In other words, the peasant is a natural 
man, while the educated, cultured individual 
is a highly artificial product of the institu- 
tion known as civilization. Horseplay is 
perfectly natural; like tragedy, it ministers 
to fundamental, instinctive emotions. Com- 
edy is profoundly unnatural because it 
grows out of the highiy artificial organiza- 
tion of polite society. 

The same thing that we have observed of 


comedy is true of a certain type of verse, 
variously called the verse of culture, the 
verse of polite society, or merely by the 
short though ambiguous title of society 


verse. Unlike the poems done in French 
verse forms, the verse of culture is re- 
stricted to no arbitrary patterns. It may be 
cast in one of these highly technical moulds, 
or in simple quatrains or couplets. The 
distinctive thing about it, the thing that 
makes it impossible to teach, is an atmos- 
phere, a point of view, a way of thinking. 
Like blue eyes or gray hair or dyspepsia, 
this state of mind is a thing that the writer 
either has, or has not. If he has it not, he 
must acquire it, or he can never write soci- 
ety verse. 

Anyone who has read Voltaire’s review 
of the prophet Habakkuk will remember 
that the French writer spoke rather dis- 
paragingly of the Hebrew poet-reformer. 
What would they think in the salons of a 
man who spoke in that rhapsodic style! 

Entirely apart from the question of 
whether Habakkuk wrote literature, Vol- 
taire, from his point of view, was right: 
The literature of polite society must con- 
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form to the conventions and traditions of 
polite society. Power to write it assumes 
sophistication, cultural background, knowl- 
edge of the world and of letters. It must 
be written with intent to divert or amuse. 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy” is literature of 
the highest order—but it would never “go” 
in the drawing room. Cultured people do 
not see visions of heaven and hell over their 
after-dinner coffee; or if they do, they 
smile and talk of something else. When 
they turn to verse, it is the verse of wit 
rather than of sentiment, of cleverness 
rather than of emotion. 

What subjects may be considered in this 
type of verse? It does not matter; any- 
thing that may be discussed in polite society. 
The important thing is manner of discus- 
sion. Probably the subject will be merely 
one of the trifles that make up polite small- 
talk. If it happens to be one of the great 
fundamental passions such as love or hate 
or avarice, it will be treated with circum- 
spection ; merely the surface will be touched. 
The attitude of polite verse is gallant rather 
than chivalrous. We might include in it 
the stanzas on a valentine, but never the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


Urbanity, mental alertness, polite genial- 
ity, an appearance of careless ease: such 
are the qualities that will mark its every 
line. Toward love, it is not likely to take 
the heroic attitude: 


Could love forever 
Run like a river, 
And time’s endeavor 
Be tried in vain— 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure, 
And like a treasure _ 
We'd hug the chain. 
But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, | 
And, formed for flying 
Loves plumes his wings ; 
Then for this reason 
Let’s love a season; 
But let that season 
Be only Spring. 

Other stanzas follow, all in the same 
spirit. I omit them, not because space 
presses, but because the poem is too long 
for the amount of thought involved. 

Your writer of society verse must learn 
never to prolong his effort to the point of 


wearying his audience. Though the follow- 


ing by Frederick Locker-Lampson is much 
longer, it has the advantage of telling a 
story. The narrative is slight; yet one 
searches vainly for stanzas that may be 
omitted without marring it. 


Heigh-he! they're wed, the cards are dealt, 
Our frolic games are o'er; 

I’ve laughed, and fooled, and loved. I’ve felt 
As I shall feel no more! 

Yon little thatch is where she lives, 
Yon spire is where she met me;— 

I think that if she quite forgives, 
She cannot quite forget me. 


Last year I trod these fields with Di,— 
Fields fresh with clover and with rye; 
They now seem arid; 
Then Di was fair and single; how 
Unfair it seems to me, for now 
Di’s fair—and married! 


A blissful swain,—I scorned the song 
Which tells us though Young Love is strong, 
The fates are stronger: 
Then breezes blew a boon to men, 
Then buttercups were bright, and then 
The grass was longer. 


That day I saw, and much esteemed, 

Di’s ankles, that the clover seemed 
Inclined to smother: 

It twitched, and soon untied (for fun) 

The ribbons of her shoes, first one, 
And then the other. 


I’m told that virgins augur some 

Misfortune if their shoe-strings come 
To grief on Friday; 

And so did Di,—and then her pride 

Decreed that shoe-strings so untied, 
Are “so untidy.” 


Of course, I knelt; with fingers deft 
I tied the right, and tied the left: 
Says Di, “This stubble 
Is very stupid!—As I live 
I’m quite ashamed !—I’m shocked to give 
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You so much trouble! 


For answer, I was fain to sink 

To what we all would say and think 
Were beauty present: 

“Don’t mention such a simple act— 

A trouble? not the least! In fact 
It’s rather pleasant!” 


I trust that love will never tease 
Poor little Di, or prove that he’s 
A graceless rover. 
She’s happy now as Mrs. Smith— 
But less polite when walking with 
Her chosen lover! 


Heigh-ho! Although no moral clings 
To Dji’s blue eyes and sandal strings, 
We had our quarrels. 
I think that Smith is thought an ass,— 
I know that when they walk in grass 
She wears balmorals. 
(Continued on page 61) 





How to Write and Sell Humor 


A simple method of keeping simple yet complete records of all 
the humor writer's manuscripts. 


By HENRY FISHER 


A number of years ago the writer was in 
the habit of making a carbon copy of every 
joke sent out, using a sort of card index sys- 
tem to file them away. 

Today the carbon copy has been entirely 
eliminated, thereby saving a large quantity 
of paper and much of the writer’s precious 
time. 

With due gratefulness to the postal au- 
thorities, I have never had the misfortune 
to lose one single joke in the mails. That is 
the chief reason [ eliminated the carbon 
copy. Of course, I understand that, with 
the short story, it is quite different. Should 
a short story become lost while the writer 
has failed to retain a carbon copy, he or 
she would be greatly inconvenienced. The 
risk in this case is too great and a copy is 
always essential. 

Then how, you will ask me, do you keep 
track of all the jokes you send out? And 
how do you avoid sending out the same joke 
to the editor twice? 

All this answered by outlining the 
working-system of my own ledger. A ledger 
that has proved infallible in every way. 

First of all, I code-letter all of the publi- 
cations I write for. For instance, L stands 
for Life, AM for American Mutual, TB 
for Tit-Bits, A for American Legion, J for 
Judge, HL for High Life, WB for Whiz 
Bang, E for Everybody's, P for Punch, SS 
for Snappy Stories, TT for Telling Tales, 
etc. 

I write, let us say, twelve jokes. Now, 
for sake of equal distribution and impar- 
tiality, I mail three to Life, three to the 
American Legion Weekly, three to the 
American Mutual Magazine and the remain- 
ing three to Tit-Bits, London. I now take 
my loose leaf ledger sheet and proceed to 
index the titles of the jokes in the following 
manner : 


is 
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NO SENSE, NO FEELING 
OVER THE RIVER. : 
MARVELLOUS 


SOUNDS IMPOSSIBLE... 
SELF-EXPLANATORY 

CAUSE ENOUGH 
ENCOURAGEMENT .............Al 
THE RIGHT MAN...... 

REAL NERVE....... 


A OLD DEAL........... 
GUARANTEED ...... 

In a few days I receive a check for six 
dollars from Life together with one rejected 
joke. I turn to my ledger and mark it off 
in this manner: 

NO SENSE, NO FEELING....L $3.00 
OVER THE RIVER.....<.....L0 
MARVERAAIUS 6.0 0c cc ceecvces L $3.00 

The American Legion Weekly sends me 
a check for two dollars together with one 
rejected joke. To the ledger once more: 

SOUNDS IMPOSSIBLE \ $1.00 
SELF EXPLANATORY. A $1.00 
oS eo | AX 

And so on down the line. 

When nothing appears after the code- 
letter of the publication, the joke is still 
out in the mails. An amount after the code- 
letter shows that the joke has been sold, 
An X after it shows that the joke has been 
rejected and should be re-typed and sent out 
to a different periodical. 

Just because an editor rejects a certain 
joke does not prove that it is bad. It merely 
means that this particular piece of humor 
is not suited to the present needs of that 
publication. Therefore, it will never hurt 
to send out a joke for the fifth time. I know 
from experience that many a joke has been 
sold on the sixth and seventh trip out. No 
matter how many times it is returned to 
you, if you feel in your heart and soul that 
there is a spark of real humor contained 
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therein, by all means keep it going. . A joke 
on my ledger sheet one day appeared thus: 
OVER THE TOP....LxXAxHLxXTBXAMXEXx] $2.00 

Life, American Legion, High Life, Tit- 
Bits, American Mutual, and Everybody's 
all had rejected it. But I knew it was good 
and purely original, so my faith never 
faded. I finally sent it to Judge and received 
a check from Mr. Perriton Maxwell, then 
editor of that publication, with a penciled 
note that it was one of the finest bits of 
humor that had ever come his way. 

I do not believe in the policy of sending 
everything I write to the publication that 
pays the most. On the other hand, in justice 
to every editorial chief, I believe in sub- 
mitting an equal amount of first-runs to all 
in simultaneous manner. By so doing, I 
create good will all around. For instance, 


The American Mutual Magazine pays but 
seventy-five cents each for jokes. Still you 
will notice that the above joke, which was 
finally sold to Judge for two dollars, was 
previously submitted to American Mutual, 
notwithstanding their lower rate of com- 
pensation. 

When a joke is rejected, re-type it im- 
mediately and send it on its merry journey 
to the next editor. It is sure to find a home 
in time. Never allow a joke to go out with- 
out re-typing. That is one important factor 
in submitting. There is really no excuse 
why a little thing like as a joke should be 
too much work to re-type. Jokes are like 
eatables. They always sell on appeal. 

(Mr. Fisher's next article will deal with 

brevity and its value in humor.—The 
Editor.) 





Easy Money from Quick Ideas 


Showing that it is the rapid turn-over of ideas that counts. 


By WILLIAM SANFORD 


[ was seated one afternoon on a park 
bench in southern Florida, smoking a cigar 
of doubtful analysis, when a lady of my ac- 
quaintance chanced along and also seated 
herself. The lady produced her cigarette 
case, and after suggesting that we move 
under one of the Palmettoes, away from 
the crowd, which we did, she remarked 
that she had read several of my stories 
lately. 


“How is it,” she added, “that you don’t 
write all the time? Here you are flopped 
out on a park bench when you might be 
writing something that would sell for forty 
of fifty dollars!” I told her it was impos- 
sible for me to tear myself away from 
anyone who had such bright ideas, and after 
a while we adjourned across the lake to 
the ocean front and joined the surf bathers. 

That evening the lady’s facetious remark 
about making forty or fifty dollars in a brief 
period came to me and at once gave me the 
inspiration to try and make that much in 
a short time. It was then shortly after 


seven o'clock. I wrote until eleven, and 
turned out four sketches. The first I called 
“Book Length Novel—Complete in This 
Issue,” a satire on some of the so-called 
book-length novels published in some maga- 
zines. The second I called “The Truthful 
Lovers,” a satire on a modern young couple 
—just engaged. They simply speak the real 
truth to each other as to why they became 
engaged to each other, their ideas as regard 
children and so forth. Just calm, placid 
truth at the start, instead of rose-colored 
cooing. I am sure that many modern young 
couples will enjoy reading it. 

The third was a satire dealing with that 
well known expression of the fair sex rela- 
tive to lawn tennis, “I haven’t played since 
I was at college.” Did you ever play tennis 
with a fair charmer who spoke thus? I 
have often wondered if it wasn’t croquet 
that they really played in those by-gone 
college days—croquet, thinking it was ten- 
nis. I called it “The Post-Graduate Match.” 

The fourth was about a poet who calls 

(Continued on page 60) 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The fourth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives” and (ordered) “The Untenanted 
Heart” and “Bella Bids Herself Good-bye.” 


CHARACTER AND THE NOVEL 


In writing your novel, get it firmly fixed 
in your mind that there must be a story, 
and there should be a plot, and that you 
can have nothing without characters. A 
novel is merely the emotional history of one 
or more highly personalized people. A 
novel can be nothing more nor greater than 
its characters. Characters are everything. 
Description, style, composition all contribute 


to the setting, atmosphere and drama 


wherein the characters have their being and 
are debilitated or galvanized to work out 
the problems of their lives with which the 


novel is concerned. 

In writing “The Untenanted Heart,” I 
found that I had introduced 233 characters ! 
There is a grave danger of diffusiveness in 
employing too many characters. In writing 
“Other People’s Lives” I reduced the num- 
ber of characters to sixty-five. Now in 
writing my third novel, “The Man That 
Never Was,” I find thirty-three characters 
will be adequate. These numerical mentions 
argue nothing for or against construction. 
;mploy no more or no less characters than 
are essential to tell the story succinctly, yet 
completely. 

A novel is not a matter of either frag- 
mentary or impulsive narration; it is rather 


one of singleness of purpose on the part of. 


the character buttressed up by a sustained 
motif of a story. One character, a pair of 
characters, or a small group of characters 
move forward ambitiously to achieve their 
avowed purpose; or they engage their anta- 
gonists in a supreme struggle to overcome 
obstacles; or they wrestle futilely with a 
dominating Fate; or they drift along flab- 
bily, without purpose, letting the waves of 


life batter them mercilessly — failures. 
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Those are the four chief variants of char- 
acter evolution in the course of a novel. 


Concentrate on a Central Character 

We would suggest—at least in the con- 
struction and writing of one’s first novel or 
two--the method of concentrating upon one 
supreme central character. This method 
will aid one in attaining a desirable intimacy 
of treatment and an achievement of cumu- 
lative strength as the story proceeds and the 
contributive data piles up. A pair of char- 
acters of equal potentiality are linked to- 
gether readily—as in the case of husband 
and wife, hero and heroine. Many charac- 
ters of almost equal importance are often 
employed in out and out theme stories. In 
“Spoon River Anthology,” Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters practically digs up a whole village 
graveyard to give characters to his theme. 

There is one method of novel construc- 
tion which renders it almost simple to han- 
dle a great number of characters effectively ; 
namely, the Synthetic Method. We shall 
devote an article to the Synthetic Method 
alone, in a later issue. 

In “Other People’s Lives,” my protagon- 
ists—or “hero and heroine’”—are two com- 
paratively-young married people, Cynthia 
and Duncan Wyatt. One is about as equally 
important as the other. 


Honest-to-Goodness Characters 

First of all, I insisted upon human char- 
acters, real honest-to-goodness people. Fur- 
thermore, | wanted characters who would 
never for a moment fail to command the 
reader’s sympathy, although they might be 
—and often are—silly asses, fools, incom- 
petents and failures—just like the rest of 
us appear to those who know us. Above all 
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and throughout, my characters must remain 
true and steadfast to themselves! 

The Cynthia who eventually revealed her- 
self to me was a sort of lovable little fool. 
And Duncan, her husband, was just a lum- 
bering awkward dreamer who fancied that 
he was a great “original” and protector of 
mankind, whereas he was just a big bundle 
of pretensions, though he honestly believed 
he was the real thing. He and Cynthia 
were opposites in all things and therefore 
became automatically dramatic the instant 
they came into each other’s presence. The 
things Duncan liked, Cynthia disliked; that 
which Duncan fervently believed, Cynthia 
was intolerant of; objects and points that 
Duncan could not “see” were objects of 
Cynthia’s whole-souled worship. Comedy 
was inevitable, and comedy was the choicest 
prize I could ask to develop. Comedy is a 
rare gem always to be sought. 

A regrettable outstanding feature of 
some of our most notable modern American 
novelists is their obscurity. Obscurity seems 
to have become a virtue among them. I 
would call them obscurantists. 


Novels That Give One Prickly Heat 


I have taken great pains—that is the 
correct word—to read most of the so-called 
“best” novels of the past few years. They 
fill me with a fine irritation not unlike a 
mental prickly heat. For, despite my studi- 
ous care, I find myself unable to compre- 
hend them or the motive of their authors. 
Their characters fail to grip me emotionally. 
Some of their characters are interesting as 
pathological studies, but as a rule I am not 
particularly concerned whether they ever 
existed or not. 

Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea” has a few 
“moments” during its few hours of reading. 
It is no novelistic fault to conceive “‘impos- 
sible” people, but the author must make 
them possible! If such characters and 
groups of characters exist as [ found in 
“Cytherea,” then the author failed to make 
them comprehensible for me. 

Again, in Willa Cather’s “Lost Lady,” i 
was shockingly disappointed. [ don’t know 
exactly what I expected of a Pulitzer prize 
winner, but I surely didn’t And it in “A Lost 


Lady.” A gain I found obscurity and a few 
moments of sheer delight, but in the end 
I could only heave a sigh from the feeling 
of futility with which the story had filled 
me. 

As a final exhibit, let me refer—without 
commending—you to Zona Gale’s “Faint 
Perfume.” Ah, me! I hear the clamor of 
a large group of readers chanting its praise, 
and I wonder if my comprehension is grow- 
ing dull. For of the three novels mentioned, 
I got the least out of “Faint Perfume.” 
It was elusively fragmentary. There was 
never a moment when I could honestly get 
my mental or emotional “teeth into it.” 
What an excellent name for the whole spe- 
cies: Faint Perfume! For I got a whiff of 
something that threatened to be delicious, 
but the real substance quite evaded me. 
Throughout there was nothing more than a 
faint perfume! Our modernists seem to be 
counting their words. “A Lost Lady boasted 
about 179 pages of large type; “Faint Per- 
fume,” 217. If the words had been as 
precious as jewels, then even thinner books 
might have become diadems. But in the 
main they seemed to me but a gathering 
together of uncut and unpolished stones into 
amass. In their hurry—or something—the 
artisans had been content to leave them in 
grotesque piles where the artists of yester- 
year — so despised and maligned — would 
have been content at nothing short of a 
gorgeous mosaic. 


Don’t “Mug” Your Characters 

Characters should not be described—that 
is stood up against a wall, as it were, and 
“mugged”—they should be delineated, or 
drawn out in both the psychological devel- 
opment and the dynamic action of the story. 
I shall endeavor to show what I mean by 
offering a few examples of character draw- 
ing without attempting to depict the physical 
people pictured at all. I will leave you to 
see if the following impress your mind with 
any clear, perhaps intimate, vision of Cyn- 
thia and Duncan, the principal characters 
in “Other People’s Lives.” 

“Being a bachelor, a Phi Beta Kappa, a 
Man, and ten years Cynthia’s senior, Dun- 


(Continued on page 59) 





“Drawing” Yourself Ahead 


The second of a series of three articles on why a knowledge, even an 
elementary knowledge, of drawing brings increased acceptances. 


By DALE R. VAN HORN 


A few years ago a young chap who had 
been doing stuff now and then for the 
weekly agricultural issue of a western daily 
paper went in to see the editor with a fresh 
batch of material. He did his material only 
in spare time because he was then attend- 
ing the university. The editor looked over 
the offering, picked what he could use and 
made out a memorandum which the writer 
took to the cashier’s cage across the aisle. 
Just as he was pocketing the money, the 
editor called him back. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. ” (said he) 
“the boss wants to see you a moment if you 
can spare the time. He is up front in his 
private office.” 

Just what the president of that huge 


business could want of him was a mystery, 
The 


vet he entered and presented himself. 
ensuing conversation between the Big and 
the Little one was long, and to the young 


cub, never to be forgotten. It is too long to 
repeat here but this is the gist of it. 

The President: “I noticed some of your 
work for the weekly edition and the draw- 
ings you made to go with it. They are 
rather good. Now we are short a man of 
your type, and here is a proposition. . . . ” 

It need not be said that the wage offered 
was low and that the cub was shown rather 
vividly that he had a long way to go. But 
the point is, through his ability to write and 
illustrate, too, he got a chance that might 
never have come under ordinary conditions! 

Here is another case somewhat similar. 
Another chap, now attending college in 
Wisconsin is making good money writing 
for three or four juvenile magazines. He 
more than pays his way and he said the 
other day that he roughly averaged three 
dollars an hour. Somewhat better than rak- 
ing lawns and spading gardens, isn’t it? 

This fellow, on the other hand, had no 
thought of writing two years ago. Instead 
he was set on being a commercial artist and 
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entered by correspondence a course of illus- 
trating in a well known school. He got on 
fairly well. One day he saw a clever idea 
and naturally made a drawing to go with it 
when he wrote it up for a magazine, he had 
in mind. To his surprise the thing sold and 
he got more for the drawing than the text 
brought! Of course that was an incentive 
to write some more and this year he sells 
quite a little material, all illustrated. The 
last I heard, he was in line for regular work 
with one of the magazines and he is not yet 
twenty years old. 

I certainly don’t want to turn anyone 
from writing to illustrating exclusively for 
to master any kind of writing is a real job. 
Rather, I want to show how the two can go 
profitably hand in hand with many of us. 
The chap with a real determination is going 
to do something now and then that is actual- 
lv irksome, if that thing will pad the checks. 
You may find the very thought of drawing 
more than repulsive. 

“What, | draw?” you exclaim. 
hardly !” 

The chances are you never tried. Anyone 
who has enough initiative to drain money 
out of editorial sanctums in lieu of words 
on paper can certainly go one step further 
and get more money by sending along illus- 
trations. It is true that many kinds of writ- 
ing require no illustrating whatever. On 
the other hand, especially when you are 
passing along a concrete idea, a sketch is 
more than half the contribution. Most of 
our information comes visually. I have 
drawn a few sketches from my files (all 
have sold from $1.50 to $4 each) for exam- 
ples and present them herewith. None are 
difficult and each is used to emphasize some 
phase of drawing. For instance the sketch 
showing the picture frame with cross- 
sections of limbs. 

This illustrated an article on hand made 
picture frames. All that the drawing shows 
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A rough sketch that helped sell an article on 
picture frame making. 


is duplicated in the text, yet the reader can 
glance at the sketch and verify his own 
version of the text. Many sketches are so 
complete and comprehensive that it is not 
necessary to read the text. All but five or 
six of the lines in this sketch were made 
free hand and there is nothing whatever 
elaborate about it. 

Likewise the tar paper plant protector. 
This is even more unessential, and took per- 
haps ten minutes, yet it sold for $1.50— 
about fifty cents more than the text that 
accompanied it. Notice that the border and 
the lettering helps to create an impression 
of greater value. Without the border and 
the lettering, there would have been but 
little left. Yet the editor views the whole 
at once and the value to him is increased 
because of the unessentials. 
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A sketch that anybody can do with even an 
elementary knowledge of drawing. 


As a rule perspective views are harder to 
execute than elevations. When elevations 
are shown we usualy show at least two 
views. Either an end and front (or side) 
view or front and top view or one of these 
and a cross section (a sketch showing how 
the device would look if cut in two. This 
is essential only when some part otherwise 
hidden and vital to the story should be 
shown. ) 

Objects which are shown by curved lines 
are obviously harder to draw in perspective 
than in elevations. Shading a part always 
helps to increase value. Smooth objects of 
metal, etc., are usually shaded by straight 
lines while wood, earth, etc., are shown by 
lines slightly irregular. 

The ice pond shelter is in perspective and 
entirely free-hand. Notice that a few lines 
in the background give the idea of a distant 
shore and hills beyond. 
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A ten-minute sketch that sold for $1.50. 


Doing your own drawings does two 
things. It brings in larger checks and for 
this we are thankful. But it does something 
else. It helps one to visualize. To be able 
to write about a thing (whether concrete or 
abstract) clearly, you must first be able to 
see exactly what you are writing about, not 
as a vague whole but as a whole completely 
composed of the various parts in detail. 

If you can draw with pencil, you can 
draw in ink. Drawing in ink is only a mat- 
ter of tracing what has been done first in 
pencil. But remember that to be worth 
much to the editor all illustrations must be 
done in black ink. A pencil sketch is worth- 
less for reproduction save when it is repro- 
duced in half tone—and that’s too expensive 
for practical and worried editors. 
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Plotting the One-Act Play 


The second of two articles showing how to find the idea for your 
play, and then how, step by step, to construct a plot for it. 


By MARY MAC MILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,” “More Short Plays,’ “Third Book of Short Plays,” 
“The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


The First Scene 


In the first scene the girl and lover num- 
ber one appear, and he is prospering again. 
The audience is given to understand that 
this is no new thing on his part. The girl 
treats him with patient humor, wishing he 
wouldn’t, and when he asks her if there is 
some other man, she answers, no, not yet, 
but she hopes there will be. I think that is 
a new answer, isn’t it? And a rather jolly 
one. Soon the girl says nervously that she 
has a strange feeling, that it seems as 
though she had been all through this be- 


fore. We have all had that sensation of 


having been in a place or lived through a 
situation before, and the psychologists have 
not quite explained it satisfactorily yet. 
Then suddenly the stage goes dark. 

When the lights are turned on again the 
same two appear dressed in the costumes 
of Scotland in the latter half of the seven- 


teenth century. He is proposing again. 
\lso, he is in the neighborhood as a soldier 
of Claverhouse on the trail of a young 
Covenanter. The latter proves to be a 
distant relative of the girl and he comes 
to the house to take refuge with her father 
against his persecutors. A fight between 
the two men ensues in which the girl de- 
fends the Covenanter and incidentally falls 
in love with him. Lights go off. 


The Third Scene 

When the lights go on again the first two 
appear as in the first scene and as if nothing 
had happened, otherwise than the unpleas- 
antness of a rejected proposal. Also, I 
will have to carry out the circumstances 
more particularly, so that the first lover will 
tell the girl in the first scene that he is kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, combining 
business with pleasure, that he has come to 


her city to put through a business deal, to 
knife the representative of another com- 
pany, and lover number two will be that 
representative. Now this young fellow will 
appear, a quarrel between the two men will 
take place, the girl will become aware that 
she is falling in love with the second man, 
will take his part, and round things to a 
close, dismissing lover number one. 

Now I must leave you and go to the lib- 
rary to look up data about Claverhouse and 
the Covenanters. For, while you can write 
a play of a forgotten era and get away with 
almost any inaccuracy, yet there may be 
some one to catch you up, and at any rate 
the study of a period puts you into the 
spirit of it and your play will almost in- 
variably and unconsciously take on a like- 
ness.... 


Making Sure of the Facts 


Now I have come home from the library, 
bringing with me several large tomes of 
Scottish history. Two days have passed. 
I have read page after page and I am a 
wiser person, with much more historic in- 
formation at my command. I had always 
been under the impression that the Cov- 
enanter (early Scotch Presbyterians) were 
stern, narrow, bigoted, but really good and 
kind. Now I am forced to acknowledge 
that they were the cruellest and bloodiest of 
their time. Therefore I shall have to change 
my hero’s occupation. I will shove the time 
on a few years, and have him a Highlander, 
and perhaps a Jacobite. 

It will be the early part of the year 1692, 
a cold winter immediately after the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe. The hero will be a Mac- 
donald, of that oldest and perhaps finest of 
the Highland clans, who has escaped the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Preparation of Technical 


Manuscripts 


By C. T. SCHAEFER 


Editor of “The Automobile Digest” and Author of “Motor Truck Design 
and Construction.” 


Professional men must be capable of 
compiling reports on research work and in- 
dustrial investigations, which would lead 
one to believe that manuscripts submitted 
by them would readily meet editorial re- 
quirements. However, very few of the 
manuscripts submitted but require consider- 
able alterations to meet the editorial re- 
quirements of a technical or semi-technical 
publication. This lack of information often 
results in a waste of time and effort, di- 
minishes the possibility of acceptance and if 
accepted delays its publication considerably. 
In presenting these suggestions, I will en- 
deavor to give an outline that a contributor 
may advantageously use as a guide in the 


preparation of such manuscripts. 


Policy 


The first consideration is the editorial 
policy of the publications to which the man- 
uscript is likely to be forwarded for con- 
sideration. In surveying the field it is well 
to outline each policy and then combine 
those which are common to a number of the 
publications, bearing these in mind. This 
will give an outline of the features that may 
be incorporated in the article, and will also 
suggest the best possible arrangement of 
the various factors that it may be desirable 
to elaborate on. Excellent articles are sub- 
mitted to publications, but as they do not 
conform to the editorial policy they must 
necessarily be rejected. The first requisite 
then in submitting manuscript is that it 
meet the editorial policy of the publications 
under consideration. 


Choice of Subjects 


The editorial policy will determine to 
some extent the choice of subjects that are 
acceptable. And in addition to this the 
author should select only those subjects con- 
cerning which he has had experience. How- 
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ever, he must bear in mind that the more 
experienced he is, makes him more liable 
to assume too much knowledge of the sub- 
ject on the part of his readers. It is espe- 
cially necessary to delve into details if the 
subject is not generally discussed; regard- 
less of how simple certain details may ap- 
pear, they should be covered in detail if 
there is the slightest possibility of misunder- 
standing. 

Most publications will give careful con- 
sideration to material which is not treated 
in text books and is not general knowledge 
in the various specialized fields. As such 
subjects usually involve a certain amount of 
theory the writer should be careful to ex- 
press his thoughts on the subject and pre- 
sent the basis of his derivations as clearly 
as possible. 


Treatment of a Subject 

Under this caption might be considered 
the general arrangement of the contribution 
which really forms the basis of the general 
plan. A good idea to follow is to roughly 
outline the various paragraphs and then 
compare them to see that the various fea- 
tures are presented in their correct relation- 
ship. Make the sentences short and clear, 
and when necessary repeat or make refer- 
ence to related subjects or statements. It 
is bad policy to be brief at the expense of 
correctness or clearness. Avoid the use of 
terms that are not generally understood; 
never underscore important facts; rather 
construct the sentence in such a way as to 
give the desired emphasis. 

Constant reference to the dictionary is 
distasteful to the professional man, who 
must confine his reading to a hasty perusal 
of a subject and it is desirable therefore 
to express each thought in a sentence by 
itself. To be successful one must in pre- 
paring technical manuscript disregard the 
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ethics that appear to be correct from a 
literary point of view, as the subject must 
be so presented that it can be quickly 
grasped by the reader. 

Avoid the use of abbreviations as much 
as possible, and where the derivation of 
formulas are involved present them in as 


concise a manner as is consistent with clear- 

ness, taking care to outline the meaning of 

all the references or abbreviations used. 

When more than one formula appears, dis- 

tinguish them by numbers which should be 

placed in parentheses. Careless!y written 
(Continued on page 38) 





Commonplace Words: 


Watch 


Your Step 


Why good stories are often marred by the use of words that 
have become banal through misuse. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Recently I had occasion to say something 
to the readers of THe Writer’s DiIcEsT, 
upon the use of proud words, borrowing my 
subject from a contribution to The Atlantic 
Monthly. Now I want to look for a mo- 
ment at the converse of this proposition, and 
consider the writer who uses the word that 
comes most easily to his hand, the common- 
place, the banal, instead of searching the 
dictionary and the Thesaurus for the un- 
usual. 

One sin is about as bad as the other, for 
the use and re-use of commonplace words 
destroys any possibility of achieving style. 
And on the other hand, forcing oneself to 
find the unusual, unaccustomed, will often 
result in an uneven style. For it is possible 
that while the words selected may be wholly 
proper, they will not be just those which 
would have been chosen had the writer’s 
own vocabulary been sufficiently compre- 
hensive to enable him to select the one that 
gave the shade of meaning most desirable. 

Among the commonplace words, words 
that in themselves are not commonplace, but 
very true and real and full of meaning, but 
made commonplace from their needless and 
over-extended use, are “beautiful” and 
“lovely.” These are used interchangeably 
to describe pretty nearly everything that 
lives, or breathes, or has its being, on land 
or sea, or in the sky above. We have beau- 
tiful flowers, and a beautiful day; a beauti- 
ful kitten, and a beautiful young girl. And 


interchangeably, all these things are lovely. 
The beautiful girl has lovely eyes, the beau- 
tiful kitten has lovely fur; or the lovely girl 
has beautiful eyes, and the lovely kitten has 
beautiful fur. And the beautiful flowers 
have lovely odors, and so on and so forth 
to the end of the chapter. 

Some writers apparently are unable to 
describe anything without the use — and 
abuse—of these two adjectives. And there 
are many others used with the same reckless 
prodigality. Now there are certain books 
that will help a writer to avoid these worn 
main roads of descriptive verbiage. The 
dictionary is the quickest and readiest aid 
to help one to an appropriate synonym. 
But for more elaborate study in the choice 
of words, one should have at hand either 
“Roget’s Thesaurus,” or “Soule’s Syno- 
nyms.” With these, a word and its con- 
geners may be chased down to the last ulti- 
mate nuance of meaning. And a word may 
be found to meet any need or situation. 
3ut one must not commit the error of 
choosing one with which he is not familiar 
or his last condition may be as bad as his 
first. 

A fault quite as bad as the constant use 
of the commonplace word, is that of using 
two adjectives where only one is required. 
Recently I had an example of this in a book 
manuscript so over-loaded with adjectives 
that from one to a dozen fell under the blue 


(Continued on page 56) 
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To the Radio Fans 

We have just begun a series of Friday 
afternoon (four o’clock) talks on writing, 
over WLW, Cincinnati. We shall be glad 
if any of our Dicest readers can tune in, 
and make any suggestions toward making 
the talks helpful and constructive for the 
layman who wants to write better and more 
interesting letters, and who is sure sooner 
or later to want to try his hand at writing 
something of a more ambitious nature. 





No Rest for the Writer 


Those enchanting posters of famed vaca- 
tion grounds, luring bankers and such to 
lakes and seas, mountains and all that kind 
of thing, mean, unfortunately, little to the 
busy writer, who must make hay while the 
sun shines. Or, to vary the figure, must 
strike while the sun is hot. 

For him there looms the winter maga- 
zines, with their demand for poems and 
stories and articles and jokes about Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and New Year’s and 
Washington’s Birthday; articles about win- 
ter sports and entertainments and games; 
about what to eat and wear, and why; in a 
word, about all of those things that have a 
topical interest and value for the winter 
months. 

There are the fortunate ones, of course, 
whose work is sought after, who can write 
about anything, any time and anywhere. 
They can pack their golf and traveling bags 
and say good-bye to work. They can come 
back in September with a coat of tan and 
a coat pocketful of notes and write at their 
leisure. 

But the wise writer will spend a week, 
not with folders and time tables, but with 
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pencil and paper, mapping out an offensive 
and defensive campaign for the next three 
months, charting every magazine that by 
any hook or crook he can sell his wares to, 
and listing in each case just what those 
articles and poems and things are going to 
be about. 

And who knows but a campaign or two 
of this kind will put him among the favored 
ones before many seasons have elapsed ? 





To Have and to Hold 


The Duttons announce for their spring 
list “Common Sense in Auction Bridge,” by 
Macbeth. Now if some publisher will get 
a Hamlet to tell us about the Common 
Sense of Authors! It would be a great re- 
lief from so many authors telling about 
Hamilet’s lack of it! 





Novel Lengths 


A writer in the New York Herald, Mr. 
Arthur Maurice, pleads for emancipation 


from the publishers’ demand that the author 
conform his novel to standardized, or as he 
puts it, “commercialized length”—meaning 
75,000 words: 

“In time into the art of fiction the ele- 
ments of business expediency and the re- 
quirements of the advertisers were intro- 


duced. To the author proffering a novel 
of a length of 30,000 or 40,000 words the 
publisher pointed out that to bring it out in 
that form would be to incur an expense 
practically as great as if the book were 
twice the length, with the chances of profit 
seriously diminished. The author was 
urged to expand the story and submit it 
again.” 

We are not ready to concede that the 
publishers are entirely actuated by com- 
mercial motives in their wishes. It would 
be like saying that composers are compelled 
by sinister influences to keep a symphony 
expanded into four movements of the cus- 
tomary length. The symphony requires 
just about so much space to develop its 
themes in, and loses its organic unity and 
its purpose when curtailed—it would not 
be a symphony, for the symphony is by its 
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very nature a matter of themati¢ develop- 
ment. 

Just so the novel is a medium for the 
development of character, and it is seldom 
that the business of a novel can be per- 
formed in less than say forty-five or fifty 
thousand words, which today is coming into 
favor as a minimum novel length. A story 
between this length and a short-story length 
is not popular with publishers—but we 
believe it is also not popular with readers 
who want character novels—since too short 
a novel would be lacking in the dramatic 
quality of a short story and would fail on 
the score of character development. 





No, Nor Did Wells Write “The Pit” 


W. J. C. writes to ask if Zona Gale wrote 
“Orphans of the Storm.” 





Night-Stick versus Slapstick! 
A West Virginia reader sends us this 


clipping from his local paper (names and 
everything we delete) : 

™ , for the past year a member of 
the police force, left Sunday morning for 
Hollywood, to try his luck in the movies. 


Mr. ———— is a movie enthusiast, and for 
the past year he has been taking a corres- 
pondence course from a Pittsburgh school 
in the art of movie acting. The school 
pronounced him a graduate in the art and 
he now goes to give the world the benefit 
of his talent.” 

“How’s this for a sample of what the 
genus sucker will fall for?” asks our read- 
er. “It’s positively pitiful and the editor 
didn’t have much of a heart or he would 
have sat down on this story. And to think 
he gave up a nice berth on the police force!”’ 





Stephen Crane Again 


A month or two ago we had something 
to say in this department about Stephen 
Crane. Our real thought was to send our 
readers to one of the greatest masters of 
-nglish that America has yet produced. 
Imagine our surprise to have received more 
letters from people who know and under- 


stand Crane than “we supposed existed in 
the entire country, while several spoke as 
glowingly as we did of Mr. Thomas Beers’s 
biography, which was the peg on which we 
hung our editorial. And now comes Alex- 
ander Woollcott in his new volume, “En- 
chanted Aisles,” with an essay on this same 
biography, of which he says that it is “the 
most enthralling book which 1923 brought 
this way.” 


Our Own Natural History 


The Writing Bug: A small insect whose 
bite is worse than its bark. Its favorite prey 
are bankers, dentists, housewives, motor- 
men, plumbers, doctors, lawyers, merchant 
chiefs, fat men, thin men, tall ones and short 
ones, blondes and brunettes, men who wear 
sideburns and men who don’t. A _ fever 
follows the sting, and this can be relieved 
by successive doses of rejection slips, or 
where relief is impossible, its ravages can 
be checked, provided the check arrives in 
time. 

The writing bug does not, like the rat- 
tlesnake and other insects, warn before it 
strikes ; the victim says to his folks one day, 
“I’m going to write a story.” That ought 
to warn the family, but it doesn’t, and they 
wake up only when it is too late to do any- 
thing about it. 

The Song Shark: The song shark isn’t 
called that because it is a fish. It is an 
insect; fish is what it feeds on. It can’t 
sing; it doesn’t know anything even about 
promissory notes, demanding cash in ad- 
vance. If you have $36 he says you are a 
genius; as a matter of fact you are—any 
writer with $36 at one time is a genius. 
The shark gets $36 just for telling you. 
That is more for his line than a lot of us 
get for a whole yarn. Of course some 
sharks will do it for less, but they don’t use 
such nice stationery. 

The Copy Cat: The copy cat belongs to 
the ape family. If you smite his Irvin 
Cobb-like story, he turns his Harold Bell 
Wright. He is why we have to have copy- 
right laws, and why lawyers get rich in pla- 
giarism suits and are able to wear $100 ones 
to work. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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SPEAKING OF MAY— 


Let me tell you a story of a poet. This 
poet was rich, or at all events he had enough 
money to live on. This may seem incredi- 
ble, but it is true. He wrote that extra- 
ordinary stuff, called “vers libre,” and so 
had no use for meter, or any consideration 
for rhyme. His muse, however, was chiefly 
inspired by whiskey. His wife tried to 
keep him away from the deleterious stuff, 
and partially succeeded. When he found 
his supply was hidden away where he could 
not find it, he hit on a novel plan of satis- 
fying his weakness. He established a series 
of caches in the various shops where he 
dealt. Having stocked these with what he 
required he would quench his thirst daily, 
and no one except those mostly interested 
could find out where he obtained his liquor. 
Of course, these tradesmen were running a 
risk, and so they charged him pretty hand- 
somely for the privilege of using their 
stores for a bar. I always wondered how 
in the world any one could write vers libre. 
Now I know—partially. 

* * xx 

An English editor has formulated these 
rules, which it would be as well for young 
authors to stick above their desks. “Don’t 
enclose a loose stamp, but a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Don’t write a letter 
of explanation to the editor. If you do 
write—don’t tell him your stuff is good— 
he won’t take your word. Don’t tell him 
it is bad—bad writing needs no bush. Don’t 
tell him that your friends like it—he doesn’t 
care. Don’t say that another editor advised 
you to send it along—that would make him 
suspicious. Don’t say you want to earn 
money by writing—he is not out to help 
you, but to edit his publication, and pay 
those who help him. Don’t flatter him— 


editors are cynics. Don’t ask his opinion— 
he may not have one. Don’t ask why he 
rejects what you offer—he may not know. 
Don’t ask an editor what he wants—you 
are supposed to find out for yourself.” 

x * * 

Some authors are terribly frightened of 
sending a manuscript to the same magazine 
twice. Why? Editors are liable to make 
mistakes as well as authors. I remember 
once on a time sending a manuscript to the 
editor of, say Today's Magazine. It came 
back a trifle too promptly, so I waited three 
months and then sent it up again to the 
same magazine. It came back again with 
a note attached to it from the editor, who 
told me I had sent the manuscript up to 
him once before. I replied I knew I had 
done so, and I now sent it back for a third 
reading, as I was quite sure he had made 
a mistake in not accepting it. Well, he ac- 
cepted it, though whether the reason was 
that he appreciated my impertinence or not 
I didn’t ask. Maybe, he was in a receptive 
mood on the third occasion. 

* * ok 

“I have sent out my story five times. 
Shall I give up now?” Why, no! Hear 
what Zona Gale has to say on this point: 
“Writers must be patient. Lasting success 
rarely comes suddenly to any writer. It is 
all a matter of patient toil with courage 
held high. Do you know I had to wait 
twenty years before I sold my first story? 
I began writing when a young girl, and 
tried hard to sell my wares. But it took 
me twenty years to make a sale. Never be 
discouraged. Don’t be afraid of friendly, 
honest criticism. Study your finished pro- 
duct and see where it can be improved. 
If you are really merely trying to persuade 
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vourself that you can write, try another 
field.” 
* * * 

A man wrote me the other day that he 
always got his best ideas when washing his 
hands. I suggested that, if he took a com- 
plete bath, he might reasonably expect to 
get the embryo for an entire volume. He 
hasn’t answered my letter yet. 

* * * 


Not so very long ago at one magazine, 
one of the leading fiction magazines, a for- 
mula was provided for the asking. Now 
if there is one thing to be fought against 
in writing, it is being mechanical, and how 
in the world can any one be anything but 
mechanical if they stick religiously to a 
formula? Speaking personally, it would 
make me extremely irreligious! When you 
begin to write, forget all about mechanics 
and arithmetic—and I mean both prose and 


verse. There is, or ought to be, a rhythm 


about prose as well as verse, and you won’t 
get much rhythm if you are incessantly 
counting the feet, when writing verse. Aim, 


therefore, to be musical and rhythmical 
both in prose and poetry. 
* * a 


As for writing for money, and money 
only—well, if any one came to me and told 
me they would give me $100.00 for writ- 
ing a story, I am absolutely certain I would 
not do my best. When you write a screed, 
forget the money part of it. When you 
have finished, then, and not till then, let 
the question of money come in. Person- 
ally I never wrote, and never will, with a 
$100.00 or $50.00 bill hanging before my 
If I did it would be fatal to me. 


eves. 





APPROVED LIST OF STANDARD 
ALIBIS FOR NEWSPAPER 
REPORTERS 
By Witt1Am Dow-DeELL 
lormer City Editor of The Cleveland Press 
The telephone on the city editor’s desk 
buzzed. 

It was the 861st time it had buzzed that 
day. 

Another cub reporter was calling in to 
report—failure. 
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The schools and colleges had just turned 
out the annual crop of aspiring journalists 
and the city editor had wished on him no 
less than eight cublets. 

“T didn’t get the story,” said the voice 
over the wire. 

“Why ?” 

“He wasn’t home.” 

“Come in,” said the demon of the local 
department, and turning to his typewriter 
the City Editor between puffs of a cigaret 
wrote the following list which he pasted on 
the bulletin board in the city room: 


SELECT LIST OF STANDARD ALIBIS 
FOR REPORTERS AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS 

(All were used with great success by the 
writer ten years ago, and are equally good 
today.) 

MEMO TO STAFF: Don’t waste time by 
saying why you didn’t get it. Just give the 
number. Example: “No. 3. Shall I come in?” 

REPORTERS 

. He wasn’t home. 

She says the story isn’t true. 

. He didn’t have a picture. 

. They’re black. 

The family doesn’t talk English. 

They wouldn’t let me in. 

. I couldn’t find the house. 

There is no such number on that street. 

. He said he’d kill me if I used the story. 

. Neighbors said she left before I got there. 

The other paper got the picture first. 

. The press agent will give us the story to- 
morrow. 

13. He doesn’t answer the phone. 

14. His office doesn’t know where he is. 

15. The assistant city editor gave me another 
assignment. 

16. I got tired waiting and went home. 

. He kicked me downstairs. 

. His stenographer wouldn’t let me see him. 

. I had a few drinks. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
He wouldn't pose. 
I didn’t have enough plates along. 
The light was bad. 
He moved just as I snapped it. 
I didn’t have any flashlight powder with 
me. 
F. I had the wrong kind of camera. 
G. I didn’t have a tripod. 
H. She tried to break my camera. 
I. She hit me with an umbrella. 
J. The sun was right in the camera. 
K. He gave me a drink and I hadn’t the 
heart to take the pictures. 


But the laugh was on the city editor. One 
of the cubs took the list seriously, copied 
and memorized it, and used the code in the 
few days he was on the paper. 
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A PERAMBULATOR NOTE 
Diar Mr. FARREL: 

Yesterday afternoon as I was going down 
the street here in Anderson (Indiana) I saw 
in front of me a well dressed young couple 
pushing a baby carriage. The little fellow 
was sitting up waving something and having 
the time of his life. As it was a magazine 
he seemed to appreciate so much I looked 
a little closer for I am very much interested 
in magazines. You may imagine the smile 
that passed over my face when I saw he 
had the WriTEr’s Dicest. It proved to me 


that these people were bringing their child 


up in the proper way. 
ZELBERT L. KELLER. 





BUILDING THE CHICKEN COOP 
FIRST! 

I sold my first story, “The Bag of Gold,” 
eight hundred words, to Picture Story 
Paper, March 3d of last year, and they kept 
it and published it January 13, this year. 
It was a modern legend written about two 
little boys who live on either side of me. 
One I made a woodcutter’s son and the 
other the son of a tailor. Because I felt so 
sorry for the faithful Bernard, the tailor’s 
son, and because the other boy seemed to 
have everything and no responsibility, I 
made the faithful Bernard do his duty and 
therefore receive a bag of gold from the 
king. Of course I disguised the two little 
boys. 

A year or so before I had written two 
sentimental stories without knowing as 
much as I should have known before trying 
a sale. They were rejected—and now I am 
glad for I would be ashamed of them. 
They were not true to life. Since then | 


THE DAY’S WORK 


FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 
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And remember, the Forum wants to 
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have read a book on an author’s great re- 
sponsibility and I shall never again present 
insincerity in any story if I can help it. 
I decided to study then and begin at the 
bottom of the ladder. Then I read an article 
in THe Dicest on building your “Chicken 
Coop” before you tried a “house” and I 
decided to write children’s short stories 
until I had learned the essentials of writing. 

So, having read in Tue Dicest of the 
David C. Cook’s helpful pamphlets for writ- 
ing children’s stories, I sent for them and 
studied them hard. I sent a little story to 
that company, but the story did not quite 
suit, but the assisant editor sent me a nice 
letter, telling me where my trouble was. No 
one knows how I appreciated that letter. 
After several months I sent the story back 
revised, but the new assistant editor did not 
take it. I sent it to another paper. It came 
back. Then I laid it away for study and 
revision. I have not revised it yet. 

I wrote another little story of the kind I 
knew they wished most—a modern legend. 
[t came back from David C. Cook. I read 
it over and decided to strike out a whole 
paragraph of about thirty words as not 
necessary to the story at all. I left out a 
few sentences also in another place. I sent 
it then revised to The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Picture Story Paper, and they bought 
it at once and kept it till this year and pub- 
lished it since it was a story suitable for 
winter. Although the Methodist paper 
bought it, it was the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company that gave me the help for 
it through their helpful little books. And 
it was THE Dicest who directed me to their 
books by their article on the David C. Cook 
books and papers. 

CONSTANCE STRATTON-WHITE. 
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RITERS, known and unknown, will 

find in “The New Road 

to Authorship” startling and valuable 

information. The book is free to any earnest 

person who has at some time in his life felt 

the urge to find expression through one or 

more of the following outlets: the short story, 

novel, screen play, advertisement, stage play, 

business correspondence, journalism, dramatic 
criticism. 

“The New Road to Authorship” discloses for 
the first time the causes which have brought 
about a new and revolutionary type of litera- 
ture in America. It explains why magazine 
publishers and motion picture producers are 
now face to face with the greatest scarcity of 
acceptable story material in the history of the 
nation. It reveals why publishers and pro- 
ducers are encouraging new writers by offering 
cash inducements totaling enormous sums, in 
order that their needs may be met. The book 
tells why most established novelists and short- 
story writers have failed to contribute anything 
worth while to the photoplay. And it explains 
why and ‘how scores of writers hitherto un- 
known have found the path that leads straight 
to success. Many success stories, told inter- 
estingly by these new writers themselves, are 
contained in this remarkable free book. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


“The New Road to Authorship” is offered 
free only to persons who have imagination and 
who are ambiticus to carve a name for them- 
selves in one of the various branches of the writing 
craft. The book will prove dry reading for children 
and curiosity seekers, and is not intended for them. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship has made an amaz- 
ing discovery, and is willing to pass this discovery 
on to everyone who earnestly desires to write. Estab- 
lished authors and writers, as well as those yet 


This Book 
Not For Sale 


unknown, will find in this book information of incal- 
culable value. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship is the foremost 
institution devoted to the discovery of new writers 
and the development of new and old writers along 
paths that lead to higher achievement. 


The Advisory Council 


Aiding in the work of the Institute is an Advisory 
Council composed of the following distinguished men 
in the literary and photoplay worlds: Clayton Hamil- 
ton, M. A., author, dramatist, critic (formerly of the 
faculty of Columbia University); Frederick Palmer, of 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation; Russell Doubleday, 
publisher and author; Frederick Taber Cooper, Ph.D., 
author and critic (formerly of Columbia and New 
York (Universities); Thos H. Ince, motion picture 
producer; Brian Hooker, author and educator (for- 
merly of the faculty of Yale and Columbia Univer 
sities); Rob Wagner, author and director; James R. 
Quirk, editor of Photoplay Magazine. 


50 Free Scholarships 


Persons requesting “The New Road to Authorship” 
will also receive a copy of the Institute’s bulletin 
outlining the terms of the Palmer Scholarship Foun- 
dation, which provides fifty free scholarships annually 
in addition to big cash awards for the best short story 
and the best screen play submitted by pupils. 

The mailing of the coupon below will bring “Tue 
New Roap to AutTHorsHIP” and the Scholarship Bul- 
letin to you without cost or obligation. 
woe eeseests est esses es eee see eee eee 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 

(Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation), 
Division 1506, Palmer Building, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Please send me your 80-page book, “The New Road 
to Authorship,’”’ which I may keep without obligation: 
also your bulletin explaining how may avail myself 
of one of your free scholarships. 


Name 


Street 


(All correspondence strictly confidential) 
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Song Writers! 





Make yoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 
clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


| 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





ee ree 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 


ee ee 
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THE WRITERS’ CLUB OF 
INDIANA 


The Writers’ Club of Indiana,—ambi- 
tious name provocative of smiles among 
the hyper-critical,—was the outgrowth of a 
class in short-story writing connected with 
the Indiana University Extension. The 
purpose of the club, organized in 1917, was 
mutual benefit through criticism, lecture 
and study. 

For nearly seven years the meetings have 
been held on alternate Tuesdays of each 
month, the program consisting of original 
stories, verses, essays, or plays, (decided 
by the program committee). These con- 
tributions are offered anonymously and cri- 
ticised after reading. The author of the 
manuscript may then reveal his identity or 
conceal it, as he pleases, though seven years 
practice have enabled us to detect certain 
“quips and quirks” of style which makes 
concealment something of an art. 

At guest meetings we have talks by real 
authors who have arrived. Among these 
speakers may be mentioned Meredith Nich- 
olson, the Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of 
Richmond; Miss Mary Hannah Krout, of 
Crawfordsville; Robert C. Holliday, for- 
mer editor of the Bookman; Hewitt H. 
Howland, of the Bobbs-Merrill Company ; 
Miss Anna Nicholas, Literary Editor of 
the Indianapolis Star; Miss Eliza Browning, 
of the Public Library ; Mr. Charles Rush, of 
the same; William O. Bates, of the Little 
Theater Society; William Herschell, the 
second Riley of Indiana; Prof. J. W. Pier- 
cy, of the Chair of Journalism of Indiana 
University; Chic Jackson, of Roger Bean 
fame, and numerous others. 

Many of our members have had their 
work published in the best magazines, and 
not a few have written books. 

MINNIE OLcotTt WILLIAMS. 





A COME-TRUE DREAM 
Dear Mr. FArRREL: 

No matter what degree of success Time 
shall allot me, I shall never feel more opu- 
lent. than I do today—with the check from 
my first sale in my hand. It represents 
only a few dollars in money, but it proves 
to me that a long-cherished dream, or hope, 
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Your Own Peryvonality 


Is Reflected in a Hammond-Typed Letter ! 
ANY Types—instantly interchangeable— give 


force to your written words through use of italic, BOLD 
FACE, etc., just as emphasis in your speech is gained by 
voice inflection, 


2 


, 4 } 
Hammond al ie 


ene 


By tl et my All Languages of the Occident and Orient, ancient 
—— and modern, can be written with the versatile Hammond. 


Two Sizes and Styles of Type or two different 
languages always in the machine. Additional types can be 
purchased at small cost at any time, 


The Desk-Type Hammond Wonderful Variable Spacing Feature spaces every 
Also made in folding portable model, re- size type perfectly—11, 14, or 18 characters to the inch: for 
taining every exclusive Hammond feature, large, medium or small sizes. (See chart below.) 
yet weighing only 834 Ibs. The novice does as perfect work on a Hammond as the pro- 


Unlike Any Other Typewriter fessional, for touch is automatic; always uniform, irrespective 


i i f the operator. 
Variable spacing. Interchangeable type of the op 


. _ a 70- 
shuttles. Seventeen different styles and Hammond exclusive features — 


are time-tested in operation, 


sizes of type. Over fifty languages. lutionary in results, 
Automatic touch assuring uniform im- 
pression, 


oO 





This shows the meaning of “Variable Snacine” 


al THE NEW 


TYPEWRITER °} 
c. VARIABLE SPACING ene NO 
A fp stisicens CHANGEABLE TYPE 


Send today for the new Hammond illustrated 
booklet, explaining its advantages and show- 
ing its special usefulness for every profession. 


Hammond Typewriter Corp’n, 615 E. 69th St., New York 














er ambition is not altogether an air castle, 
but has one real rock in its foundation. 

There was no “trick in the trade” in this 
case, unless it be in selecting material which 
was usable. I learned of a school for own- 
ers of Chevrolet cars which was being con- 
ducted by a local sales company and inter- 
viewed the officials of the company, who 
glady furnished the necessary information, 
as well as a photo of the school. After 
working the details into a brief article, I 
submitted it and the photo to the Chevrolet 
Review, now discontinued. The editor 
handed it to Mr. C. Harry Nim, editor of 
The Sales Speeder, also put out by the 
Chevrolet people. Mr. Nim considered it 
worth the above mentioned check. 

Having read many accounts of would-be 
authors repeated rejections before making 
a sale, I considered myself fortunate indeed 
to “cash in” on my first attempt. Hence- 
forth, I shall do less dreaming and more 
writing. 

Betu NortTHrup CARMAN. 


MY FIRST SALE 


Dear Forum Fans 

Of course stories do not always fly into 
one’s porch, but that is the way I got the 
material for “Wings of Love’ which ap- 
pears in the April number of The Church 
School (150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City). 

Because numerous duties kept me from 
going to the woods last spring, the birds 
very kindly came to me. Their home mak- 
ing and child training gave me material for 
a chalk talk in Sunday-school. My time for 
writing is very limited. It was winter be- 
fore I tried passing on the story. A letter 
to the above magazine asking if they cared 
to have it submitted received a “yes.” The 
article was sent in prepared for a chalk 
talk. An immediate reply came suggesting 
that it be rewritten “more in the form of a 
short story for children.” I loved the birds 
and I love children; so altogether “Wings of 
Love” was a labor of love. 

I find that editors are more particular 
about one having something to say that is 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts correctly 
copied or revised and carefully prepared for publi- 
cation, I know the requirements of fiction, photo- 
play and poetry editors and am able to give my 
clients the utmost satisfaction. Prompt service 
guaranteed. Lowest rates. Write for terms and 
samples. 


T. J. WIGAL, Authors’ National Representative 
Parkersburg, W. Va, 











Manuscripts typed in perfect form, neat, 
accurate, and promptly. My work will 
please you. 50c per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Poems, 3c per line. 


EDITH CHARLTON 


Little River, Kansas 











criticised, marketed. 
Send 


Short Stories typed, 
Introductory offer to new patrons. 
story. 

AUTHORS’ HELPER 


Box 297 Iron River, Wis. 











TYPING AND REVISING 
of all kinds of manuscripts—Short Story, 
Poem, Novel, Photoplay, etc. Efficient 
service, editorially correct. 
Terms; samples on request. 
CORA CULBERTSON 
R. D. No. 2 Altoona, Pa. 











One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who is actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 

SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 

$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND JQURNALIST 
(Established 1916 


1836 Champa Street Cisne, Colo. 











suited to their paper than they are about the 
appearance of the manuscript. I once had 
a short article accepted the first trip out, that 
was written on a common pad of paper and 
the return stamp left out. Other very care- 
fully and thoughtfully prepared and type- 
written manuscripts return. 

An article was accepted by Nautilus that 
was in line with their work although written 
before a copy of that magazine had been 
seen. The article had returned from several 
trips and had been patie a long rest in a 
drawer when I first saw a copy of Nautilus 
magazine. I sent it to them and it was 
promptly accepted. A returned manuscript 
is not always an unsalable one. 

Most folks have to go through the pri- 
mary grade before they can enter college. 
I intend to keep studying and practicing 
what I can. THe Writers’ DicEst is a big 
help. 


Mrs. M. G. RUBLEE. 





WHO’LL TELL HIM 
Dear Day’s Work Eprror: 

Have you ever received a letter from 
anyone who brazenly admitted that he had 
as yet to receive his first rejection slip? If 
not, this communication will be a little vari- 
ation for you, at any rate. I have never 








HAIR RAISING! 
By Rosert F. McMILian 
A poem, worthy of his theme— 
“Her Crown of Spun-Gold Hair’— 
That should reflect the splendid gleam, 
He penned, with patient care. 


He hied him to the lady, fair,— 
She thought it was “divine.” 
“It might be set to music, rare, 

Oh, ‘gifted poet, mine!” 


But, though he often sent it out, 
No editor would buy. 

A masterpiece, beyond a doubt— 
Was that the reason why? 


At last he landed it one day, 
And so fulfilled his dream. 

A rhyming contest, by the way, 
For some new shampoo cream! 
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received my first disappointment notice. 
(That rates an exclamation point, but un- 
fortunately this machine is devoid of such.) 
Yep, you guessed it—I have never sub- 
mitted a specimen of my literary activity 
to the testing crucible of the commercial 
market. Literally I am as yet unknown, 
so far as the various fiction, etc., editors 
and reading public know. No impregnating 
ideas have entered my brain, or at least they 
must have been sterile ones, as they failed 
to produce a brain child. 

However, I have always had an interest 
in writers and have read THe Writer’s D1- 
GEST as often in the last few years as I 
could spare the necessary dinero. I suppose 
this interest springs from the fact that I 
have followed the newspaper game ever 
since I became old enough to come down to 
the office by myself. I have been so busy 
working and reading and going to school 
that I really have never given the produc- 
tion end of the magazine rack a serious con- 
sideration. Here lately, though | have 
found myself thinking up some plot out- 
lines, descriptions of characters, and have 
even gone so far as to write a few lines of 
a lead. When I have just perused a copy 
of Tue Dicest the very air is polluted with 
such things. I go to bed but not to sleep. 
Skeletons haunt me—that is, story skele- 
tons. Maybe some day Ill catch on to one 
of those flying ideas and then—I’ll be in line 
to get my first rejection slip. 

What can I do about it? 

Rosiey D. Evans. 
Chelsea, Oklahoma. 





THE STORY AND ITS MARKET 
Dear Day’s WorKERS: 

Having just sold my first story, I want to 
tell how it was done, in the hope that it will 
be a help and an inspiration to other new 
writers. 

I cannot tell of years of struggle. I have 
had none. Only a few anxious moments, 
such as all we young writers have before 
the mailman gets around. My very first 
story was finished as recently as January 
2nd of this year. 

(Continued on page 48) 





A Short Cut to Checks 


You can learn to draw and make two checks 
grow where only one grew before. Because—all 
around you is material crying to be sold; special fea- 
ture articles—ideas for advertisements, for advertising 
booklets, for house organs—humorous skits that 
lend themselves to comic sketches—ideas that are 
sold as soon as visualized by simple sketches and 
drawings that you can make. Mr, Van _ Horn’s 
article in this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST shows 
why you should learn to draw—NOW—to double 
your earning capacity as a writer, 


LEARN TO DRAW— 
is Our message to every writer. There is not a field 
of endeavor that is not covered by special magazines 
—all using articles with drawings—every one a 
prospective market for you. You don’t have to 
be a Rembrandt—a course like that offered by 
CARTOONIST W. L. EVANS will give every 
writer just that degree of skill that will begin at 
once to sell more manuscripts and get bigger checks. 


THE EVANS WAY 


Our Course of instruction is based on practical, 
common-sense principles. Simplicity is our key- 
word. We don’t take you through long lessons on 
aesthetics and theories of art, but—we start you 
right in drawing in the very first lesson—and even 
before you finish our Course you can be making 
it sell articles for you. Our students are occupying 
high positions as cartoonists 
and illustrators—surely we can 
give you an equipment that will 
enable you to imcrease your 
present income from writing. 

Write —TODAY— for more 
detailed information concern- 
ing our Course. 


Evans School of Cartooning 


acai 818 Leader Bldg. © CLEVELAND, O. 


One Thousand 
Pounds (£1,000) 
For a Serial Story 


$ 


0. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd, 
Newspaper Publishers of England, 
offer the above sum for a serial story. 
Book rights reserved to the Author. 


8 


Full information from 


HUGHES MASSIE & CO. 


347 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Building Up a Working Library 
Chats About New Books of Special Interest to 


De 


Writers 
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THE URGE TO WRITE 


We asked a budding poet the other day 
as to his preference in sonnet forms, as for 
the Italian or the Spencerian. He was not 
interested in the subject. A young man 
with whom we talked recently, refused to 
join a writers’ group because its discussions 
didn’t have to do altogether with fiction. 

We cite these examples as attitudes of 
mind which no writer can safely entertain. 
A writer who essays fiction and is not suffi- 
ciently interested in the business of writing 
to want to become familiar with the tech- 
nique of verse and other forms is narrow- 
ing his interests to the point where the qual- 
ity of his fiction will suffer. 


The urge to write ought to be just that— 
an urge to write, not just an urge to write 
fiction, say. The joy of creation ought to be 


the joy that comes of self-expression; self- 
expression through fiction is a corollary, it 
follows the other, and will gain to the degree 
that one acquires a sympathetic knowledge 
of the principles that govern every other 
form. 

That is why in these little editorials we 
plead for the widest possible reading, 
toward acquiring backgrounds that will fa- 
miliarize one with every writing form. 
The fiction writer who is not sufficiently 
interested in writing as a vehicle for self- 
expression to want to become grounded in 
all forms will never achieve a complete 
self-expression through fiction. He may 
become a good artisan, but he will never 
become an artist. All of which goes also 
for the poet or the essayist. T. C. O’D. 





A Dictionary of Similes 


George Moore once said that “it is hard 
to find a simile when one is seeking for 
one.” And the busy writer is so frequently 
seeking similes that one wonders how we 
ever carried on before Mr. Wilstach came 
through with his Dictionary. There are so 
many things the writer can use it for! One 
would not purloin a simile, of course, and 
pass it off as his own, but with due credit a 
borrowed quotation is often indispensable; 
again, one can ascertain whether a certain 
simile occurring to him has been used be- 
fore or not; one will find it invaluable as 
an idea generator—in short, having once 
had it at his elbow we don’t believe a writer 
would again be without a copy. At least we 
wouldn’t. Over seventeen thousand similes 
are given, adequately classified, ranging 
from classic writers like Ossian and Ovid, 
on down to Chaucer and Shakespeare, and 
in modern times to Irvin Cobb and O. 


Henry. The modern European writers have 
also been studied, the result being a work 
that is as representative as it is complete. 
By Frank J. 


“A Dictionary of Similes.” 
Boston : 


Wilstach. $3.00 net. 490 pages. 
Little, Brown and Company. 





Training in Literary Appreciation 

In the present volume Mr. Pritchard has 
proceeded on the theory that, while “litera- 
ture, like life, is not to be defined,” while 
“literature defies the foot-rule, and any 
attempt to treat it as if it were an exact 
science, is bound to fail,” yet it is “equally 
mistaken and pernicious to suppose that be- 
cause we cannot acquire the ability to tell a 
good book from a bad one by some process 
akin to that by which we analize a salt or 
extract the roots of a quadratic equation, 
the task must therefore be given up as alto- 
gether hopeless.” The author seeks to 
organize and present to the general reader 
in a simple, understandable manner, those 
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standards of appreciation and aesthetic eval- 
uation which the trained critic knows to be 
final, and thus “broaden the basis of en- 
joyment.” The author quotes T. S. Eliot’s 
“Appreciation is akin to creation,” and E. J. 
Payne’s dictum that “the reader must meet 
his author half-way; he must contribute 
something more than a bare receptivity— 
the reader becoming in a sense a collabora- 
tor, if not in the actual writing, yet in what 
the laboratory folks call the “end result.” 
Mr. Pritchard trains his reader for this 
important function through the medium of 
highly interesting chapters on “Unity and 
Contrast,” “Rhythm,” “Change and Recur- 
rence,” “Figures of Speech,” “Words and 
Letters,” “Prose and Poetry,” “The Forms 
of Verse,” “Harmony and Proportion,” 
“Story and Setting,” “Personality and 
Style,” and “The Sublime.” We believe 
every beginning writer ought to read this 
book—certainly none but will gain a deeper 
appreciation of the tools with which he 
works and be the gainer in respect of more 
careful writing and a more studied self- 
expression. 
“Training in Literary Appreciation: An 
Introduction to Criticism.” By F. H. Pritch- 


ard, author of “Studies in Literature.” New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 





Essentials in Journalism 


This volume is a revision of an earlier 
hook published in 1912. The work was 
designed as a text-book for use in schools 
of journalism, Thus it was a pioneer, and 
so deserves all the credit due to pioneer 
work carried successfully through. For at 
that time schools of journalism were yet in 
rather a probationary state. Prejudice exist- 
ed in the minds of many of the old-school 
journalists against them. Now, however, 
after a lapse of twelve years the school of 
journalism has made good, and it is, as the 
authors say in their preface to this new 
edition, “no longer necessary” to justify 
college preparation for newspaper work. 
I:very other great profession that acknowl- 
edges stewardship to the public has a spe- 
cialized school which has come to be ac- 
cepted as a necessary stepping-stone to the 
practice of a calling; journalism has its 





JACK LONDON said: 


“TI like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of. presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified i 
giving my judgment 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed, 

, CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1906 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











AUTHORS! 


The rules of the game observed in every detail. 
Manuscripts typed with accuracy, neatness and dis- 
patch, Also criticism and revision if desired. Rates 
and sample on request. 


Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 
51 Church St. Waynesburg, Penna. 














ASraterates st Ab rheteh 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


% “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this k by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete — to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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College graduate who had four years’ train- 
ing in composition will type your manu- 
scripts neatly and in accurate English. 
Carbon copy. 75c per 1000 words. 


M. M. SMITH 
406 62nd Street Oakland, Calif. 











WRITERS! 


Manuscripts correctly and neatly typed for 
publication at 50c per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy included. 


A. H. KERSTNER 





Chandlerville, Ill. 











Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa y- > - Western Avenue 


Hollywood, Ca 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO yarn «* for Free Sample Copy 
EES SSSR SSeS ERIBRWeE 


A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
a characterization, Think of D’arta = 
“The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David 
perfield” ’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”. _ 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 

guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by = these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. © writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 
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school of preparation, offering a training 
just as essential, if not more so, as that 
exacted by other professions.” But the 
book, particularly this revision, has been 
prepared quite as much for the benefit of 
“active practitioners, who will also find it a 
field of profitable study.” Every field of 
news and feature writing is covered with a 
thoroughness that is admirable. “News 
Interest,” “Gathering the Facts,” “The 
Structure of a News Story,” “Types of 
News Stories,” “Displaying the News,” 
“Editorials and Reviews,” “Newspaper 
Style Sheet”—these are some of the chap- 
ters that will be of special interest especially 
to the lay reader, by which we mean the 
reader of WriTER’s Dicest, say, who wants 
to acquaint himself with the technique of 
news writing. 

“Essentials in Journalism.” By H. F. Har- 
‘ington, Director of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, and 
T. T. Frankenburg, formerly on the staff of 


the Ohio State Journal. Revised edition. $2.48. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 





Robert Louis Stevenson 


Not much of new information has been 
added to our knowledge of Stevenson in 
the present volume—extracts from a few 
letters, and photographs; but the writer 
whose bookshelves wants a life of R. L., 
will find this a most satisfactory “Life” 
indeed. It is sympathetic, the story is told 
lovingly, and in a manner that at the same 
time does not distort, by its enthusiasm, the 
true picture of Stevenson. It dwells upon 
the childhood and youth of Stevenson more 
thoroughly than is common in books on 
Stevenson, and for this we are glad, while 
throughout his life it is the man himself, 
his personality and character, that consti- 
tutes the motif of the book rather than his 
achievements and the friends he made 
among the great—for too many biographers 
have put Stevenson in the position of deriv- 
ing glory from that reflected by the people 
with whom he associated, whereas he and 
his friends were worthy of all the renown 
that has come to them, each in his own right. 
And above all are we grateful to the author 
for turning away from the temptation to 
dip into the critical discussion of Steven- 
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son’s work, which has engaged the attention 
of not a few of our modern writers, who 
find in Stevenson as fruitful material for 
their psycho-analyses as they have found 
in Mark Twain and William Dean Howells. 
“The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
3y Rosaline Masson, author of “I Can 


Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.” New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 





A Guide to Literature of the Home 


The present volume has been prepared 
for all those who are working in and for the 
home who seek a reference guide to litera- 
ture containing useful information con- 
cerning the home, home making, and other 
activities connected with it. This includes 
mothers and fathers, teachers, social work- 
ers, club leaders, librarians, and students 
of home problems. With a commendable 
thoroughness the compiler has selected her 
lists from over five thousand works dealing 
with home and family life in all of its 
phases, and in admirably conceived appen- 
dixes contains a guide to publishers of 
literature bearing on this and related sub- 
jects, and to State extension departments 
and organizations; a guide to magazines, 
trade journals and periodical indexes ; lists 
of bibliographies and courses of study, and 
a guide to reference books. Every phase of 
home building is covered: from the child, 
the boy, and the girl, on to the family food, 
clothing, housing, house operation, culture 
and sociability, the home and the communi- 
ty, the home and the school, and health and 
the home. Writers who are specializing in 
home problems will find the volume of 
particular use as a source of material and 
ideas. 

“Guide to Literature of Home and Family 

Life.” By Annie Isabel Robertson, M. A., 

Teacher of Home Economics, Hartford Pub- 


lic High School. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


Enchanted. Aisles 


Mr. Woollcott’s captivating title is a 
promise, more than fulfilled, of what lies 
inside his book. One of America’s few 
authentic dramatic critics, knowing and lov- 
ing the theater as do few men, he writes of 
Bernhardt, of Charley Chaplin, of Pauline 
Lord, of Mrs. Fiske, of Irving Berlin, John 





F I WERE A FICTION WRITER 
WHO HAD NOT YET FOUND 
A CONSISTENT MARKET, I 
would search my work for the re- 


sponsible defects. 

If I thought my own judgment too personal, 
or my experience too slight, for effectual recog- 
nition and correction of those defects, I would 
seek assistance, preferably from one who wrote 
marketable fiction himself, 

Sound advice on short-story manuscripts at 
one dollar for each thousand words. Terms for 
longer fiction on request. 


DASHIELL HAMMETT 
620 Eddy Street San Francisco 











Printed Manuscript Envelopes 

In pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed with your 
card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger 
for return purposes, with your name and address 
printed on the front. 

50 of each size, for scripts, folded twice 

100 of each size, for scripts, folded twice 

100 of each size, for scripts, folded once 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebr. 











B—4 YOU SUBMIT 
Allow me to type your manuscript. 


You must see my work to appreciate it! 
45c a thousand words with a carbon copy— 
10%, off if money is sent in advance. 


ARTHUR F. WARFEL, Tower City, Pa. 














PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sample 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


‘By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr, Phillips needs no introduction to readers of 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- 
garded as the foremost of writers for short-story 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present articles on 
novel writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.’”’ It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations ; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


Read this volume and increase your chances of 
winning a prize in the— 


The Writer’s Digest Short 
Contest 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicgst.) 








Drew, Maeterlinck, Booth Tarkington, to 
name but a few of the people he talks about 
in a manner as enchanted as his beloved 
aisles. Nor does he confine his essays to the 
theater. He writes of Stephen Crane, of 
Neysa McMein, and of De Pachmann. All 
of these are grouped under two main head- 
(Continued on page 44) 





THE PREPARATION OF TECH- 
NICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
(Continued from page 23) 
formulas lead to confusion and therefore it 
is essential to take particular pains to ar- 

range them clearly. 

The general appearance of a manuscript 
has an important effect upon the member 
of a staff that is called on to review it, and 
for this reason it should always be type- 
written, and a copy retained in case of loss 
of the original. Long hand does not permit 
the same continuity of attention, and for 
this reason manuscript submitted in this 
form should have the writer’s careful at- 
tention to make it easily read. Disposal of 
manuscript to some extent must be con- 
sidered as salesmanship; this being the case, 
appearance or the first impression is likely 
to be half the battle. 

Use white paper of a tough texture that 
will stand handling and filing, as many ar- 
ticles must remain on file for some time 
before they can be reviewed. Also title 
each page and number them consecutively. 
All these features may appear to be of 
minor importance, but one must remember 
that a manuscript may have to be forwarded 
to several publications before it is accepted 
and when originally planned correctly and 
copied on good paper the possibility to re- 
copying is eliminated. 

Also use standard size sheets and allow a 
margin on the left hand side for handling 
so that the subject matter will not become 
soiled in handling. 


Illustrations 


Many writers make the mistake of writing 
articles to suit available illustrations—and 
while it is always advisable to use these 
liberally, remember that neat illustrations 
add to the value and if you are not capable 
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of making these, do not hesitate to advise 
the publisher. Clear pencil sketches can 
usually be reproduced by the art staff for 
contributors who do not feel capable of 
making their own illustrations, but it is 
always advisable to make these when one 
is capable, as it may avoid misrepresenta- 
tion. Always avoid folding illustrations, as 
they are difficult to reproduce. Never use 
more illustrations than are absolutely neces- 
sary, as this destroys the value of the ar- 
ticle and will result in rejection. It is bad 
policy to attempt to consume space with 
illustrations—therefore cover as many fea- 
tures with one illustration as may be pos- 
sible without sacrificing clearness. Follow 
a standard practice in the shading and sec- 
tion lining of drawings and when photo- 
graphs or charts are included be sure that 
they can readily be reproduced. 

In forwarding the manuscript always in- 
clude the illustrations in the package so as 
to avoid loss through the mails and include 
postage for return should it meet rejection. 
Also advise the editor by letter of its mail- 
ing, stating the scope of the article and any 
other information that may help him pass 
on its adaptability to a publication. 


Corrections 


Most technical manuscripts receive edi- 
torial correction and then are forwarded to 
the contributor for approval. Be sure that 
you have said all that you want to say in 
the original manuscript for it is annoying 
to have the material set up and then have to 
add whole paragraphs. However, if the 
editor has made an error or overlooked a 
feature that affects the value or clearness 
of the subject do not fail to call his atten- 
tion to the fact, but leave the actual insertion 
to his judgment. 


In Conclusion 


Volumes could be written on this import- 
ant subject; however, the above covers the 
nore important features that usually cause 
confusion in the editorial office, and if the 
contributor will bear these in mind he can 
inake both his and the editor’s burden some- 
what lighter and his contributions will have 
more prompt review and thus are likely to 
make his efforts more remunerative. 





Authors ! ! 


Many an aspiring young writer has fallen by the 
wayside on the road to success, and many more have 
not even found the road. They have never attached 
any importance to the preparation of their manu- 
scripts. They employ someone who is no more 
qualified in this respect than th are themselves, 
and after their treasure has made its “nth” trip 
homeward they ask themselves, “‘What’s the use?” 
and decide to chuck it all. It may be no fault of the 
author’s at all, Perhaps it was the fault of the one 
who prepared it, and again, a change here, a line 
through this, and something added there will make 
a salable story, 

Don’t be a quitter! Try our service and be con- 
vinced that what we have just said is not idle talk. 

Samples and rates for our typing, revising and 
marketing service on request. © reading fee under 
10,000 words, 


American Typing and Revising Bureau 
“Service and Efficiency” 
Box 171 Marlin, Texas 











DO YOU ENJOY WRITING? 

If you love to write, irrespective of compensation, 
you should get acquainted with Amateur Journalism, 
“The Prince of Hobbies.” Full details and papers 
issued by members of the National Amateur Press 
Association sent free by addressing the President, 

HAZEL PRATT ADAMS 
50 Washington Ave. Plainfield, N. J. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c Thousand Words 
FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown, Penna. 











Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. All work 
neatly and accurately done. Prompt 
service. Rates reasonable. Write for 


terms. 


EDWARD H. WIEDER 
413 Washington St. Allentown, Pa. 











My work speaks for itself. Send me your Manu- 
scripts and Boost your own Success as a Writer— 
1000 words or less, 75c; with editorial revision, $1.00; 
carbon copy. Constructive criticism, $1.00 1000 words. 


He Profits Most Who Serves Best. 


G. ARTHUR HALLAM 
The Manuscript Man 
212 Seventh Ave., W. Calgary, Alberta 














LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 
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TO BROADCAST OR 


In music circles it has long been declared 
that a music trust existed in the guise of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers. Now, however, we 
have the word of one of the members of 
the Society itself for it. Watterson, Berlin, 
and Snyder, bringing suit to restrain the 
Association from printing, selling or broad- 
casting “Maybe,” one of their numbers. 
They allege that the American Society has 
obtained control of more than ninety ee 








[Prices "Reduced 
; On All Standard Make 


=< | ypewriters 


| Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 
choose for one week’s trial, 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
e ach month a: wn a 
Easy Terms typewriter, Guaranteed good as new, 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 
Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 


Young Typewriter Co. 
World’s Largest Dealers in Standard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1236 CHICAGO, ILL. 











eS A spony TIME, I will make the complete piano part to your 
r $6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poem and 

$3. 700 ar I will make the piano part, mating it to you. Then 

pay $1.00 per month for three post and it 

$5.00 with ie ee in full. I GUARANTEE 

PIANO PART IND —_ IN FULL. 

your poem on aa val. Four revised, typewritten y* of your 

poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 

writer ribbons 25c. 


LUTHER fd lath. Music Composer and Publisher. 
‘WD,”” Thomaston, Maine. 





CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations. 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 

All questions will be answered through these columns. 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


MMM 


NOT TO BROADCAST 


cent of the musical compositions published 
in the United States through assignments 
of rights. The society is charged with violat- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust law, by seek- 
ing to “establish an illegal monopoly of and 
restraint in trade of songs, musical composi- 
tions and other compositions.” It is charged 
that the Society already has achieved a sub- 
stantial monopoly of copyright control in 
vendable songs and music and “that royal- 
ties derived therefrom are employed to 
suppress attempts at competition and at- 
tacks upon the monopolistic contol of the 
music business. 

Also, on information and belief, it is al- 
leged that all musical works of the mem- 
bers belong absolutely to the Society for 
five years from January 1, 1921. 

An interesting feature of the suit has to 
do with radio broadcasting—of special in- 
terest now in view of the Dill bill in Con- 
gress, which seeks to establish freedom of 
the air as against the ban placed on broad- 
casting any of the Society’s numbers with- 
out the payment of a heavy almost prohibi- 
tive royalty. The Society gave a permit 
to a New Jersey broadcasting station to 
broadcast “Maybe,” and the owners of the 
station are therefore named as a co-de- 
fendant. 

In the meantime a verdict in the United 
States District Court in Cincinnati, in a 
suit brought by Jerome H. Remick & Co. 
against the owner of broadcasting station 
WLW, if sustained by the higher Federal 
courts, will establish the freedom of the air 
for all time. The suit sought to recover 
$250 on account of alleged copyright in- 
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fringement by reason of the broadcasting 
of the Remick number, “Dreamy Melody.” 
The Court stated in rendering its decision 
that the rendition of a copyrighted piece of 
music in the studio of a broadcasting sta- 
tion, where the public is not admitted and 
can not come, but where the sound waves 
are converted into radio frequency waves 
and thus transmitted over the thousands of 
miles of space, to be at last reconverted 
into sound waves in the homes of the own- 
ers of receiving sets is no more a public 
performance in the studio, within the intent 
of Congress than the perforated music ro!] 
which enables the reproduction of copy- 
righted music, by one without musical edu- 
cation, is a copy of such music.” 

And again: “The dictionary (1911) de- 
fines a performance: (2) Specifically, a 
representation on the stage or before an 
audience or spectators; an exhibition of 
feasts; any entertainment at a place of 
amusement; as two performances daily. 

“It is just this idea which we think Con- 
gress had in mind in passing the enactment 
in its present form. In order to constitute 
a public performance in the sense in which 
we think Congress intended the words, i 
is absolutely essential that there be an as- 
semblage of persons—an audience congre- 
gated for the purpose of hearing that which 
transpires at the place of amusement.” 





REMEMBER, FANS—IT’S AN 
OPEN SEASON ON SHARKS 


Dear Miss De L. PHILLIPs: 

I note that you have been making some 
revelations of late in the Dicest apropos 
the song sharks. I want to tell you of a 
little experience—-a joke rather—that I had 
with a concern of this ilk. I won’t mention 
their name, but pick up any popular maga- 
zine that you have at hand, and you'll find 
their advertisement in it. 

What I did was to write the words of 
“Columbia, Gem of the Ocean,” verbatim, 
and then I sent it in to this concern under 
the title of, “Maid O’ the Sea.” Inside of 
a week, I was in receipt of a personal ( ?) 
letter from them, praising my song to the 
skies, and with it was an elaborate contract. 

(Continued on page 53) 


Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
hody’s, American, Adventure, unsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 


editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 











WRITE 
GREETING CARD SENTIMENTS 
We are always in the market for clever and 
original sentiments, written with a personal appeal, 
Pay well for material accepted. 
HENDERSON LITHO. CO. 
Main Avenue Norwood, O. 




















REM. A, JOHNSTON 
Writer and Critic 
For twenty-five years I have been writing and 
selling and helping others to write and sell. I be- 
lieve that my heart-to-heart letters of criticism about 
your work and my special advice will help you more 
than anything else you’ve tried. Booklet for stamp. 
I’ve nothing to give away. If you mean business, 


you need me. OSSIAN, INDIANA. 











Manuscripts correctly copied 
Terms. 


WRITERS! 
for publication at low rates. 
samples, etc., on request. 


M. S. GLOVER 


Authors’ Representative 


161 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 











Authors, Writers —Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 

BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 
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AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 











Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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Prize Contests and News Notes 


Country Life, Garden City, L. I, N. Y., an- 
nounces a prize of $500 for the best ‘design for a 
country house for a family of moderate means. 
The competition, which will close October 1, 1924, 
is open to any architect, draftsman, student, or 
layman under conditions outlined in a circular 
which may be obtained by writing the above. 


Near East Relief offers two prizes of $50 each: 
(A) for the best article of not more than 1,000 
words on any phase of the general subject of the 
orphanage work of Near East Relief, 


such as 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








= POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
esearch. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 





suspended or discontinued 
t ) , g d in communications from e 
of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


‘All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 
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All makes slightly 

F ypewriters used machines $20 up. 
Easy monthly pay- 

ments, Five days free trial in your home, Express 
prepaid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for 


es “PAYNE COMPANY 





Dept. 320 Rosedale Sta., Kansas City, Kansas 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 





95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 
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“How Near East Relief Feeds the Children,” 
“Training Near East Orphans for Seif Support,” 
“Near East Relief Orphans in Bible Lands,” 
“Near East Relief Orphans and Agriculture,” 
and so forth; (B) for the best article of not more 
than 1,000 words on the subject of International 
Golden Rule Sunday to be observed December 7, 
1924. Contestants may secure from Near East 
Relief material on which to base their articles, 
may compete for both prizes, and may offer more 
than one article for each prize, subject to the 
following restrictions: articles submitted for the 
above prizes must have been already published 
in some magazine, those for Prize A in any issue 
between June, 1924, and January, 1925, and those 
for Prize B in the November or December, 1924, 
issue. Contestants must submit to the Editorial 
Deparment, Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, copies of the magazines in which the 
articles are published. The contest closes on 
December 31, 1924, at 5 p. m. 


Interludes—A Magasine of Verse, published by 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of Maryland and edited 
by William James Price, 2917 Erdman Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., has been enlarged by four pages, 
and will hereafter consider meritorious verse 
by any poet, known or unknown, dwelling in 
America or elsewhere. While no remuneration 
is offered, authors are mailed copies of the maga- 
zine containing their work. 


The China Society of America would like it 
known among writers that it is prepared and will 
gladly provide information about China to those 
writers who are preparing newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about China. Communications ad- 
dressed to the Society, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York, will be given prompt attention. 


Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 514 Broadway, New 
York, reports: “We require poetic compositions 
for greeting cards only, and the lines of the verses 
must include either a wish or a tribute of some 
kind. Compliments by implication convey a sense 
of appreciation and are in better form than even 
the suggestion of flattery. Some writers waste 
time by rehashing certain features already appear- 
ing on marketed greeting cards, and usually make 
them valueless contributions to greeting card 
literature. One can get more inspiration from the 
woods, the streams, flowers and fields, than from 
any other source. And this the trained writer 
knows. The verses we require cover every im- 
portant occasion or holiday, relatives, friends, 
shut-ins, anniversaries. Avoid being diffuse, use 
just enough words to express your idea clearly. 
There should be no evidence of restraint, but 
always a feeling of warmth and interest. And 
above all, eschew hackneyed introductions.” 
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The Stratford Monthly, Boston, Mass., offers a 
quarterly prize of one hundred ‘dollars for the 
best poem submitted during that period. 


Farmer and Breeder, Sioux Falls, S. D., are not 
now buying material, all articles being supplied by 
staff writers. 


Field and Fancy, 205 West 34th St., New York 
City, F. J. Skinner, editor, reports: “We do not 
use outside matter, as we are purely a technical 
paper devoted to dog shows, etc., for which we 
have our own reporters.” 

“We do 


The Christian, Boston, Mass., writes: 


not desire any manuscripts.” 


Opportunity, 327 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Ralph O. McGraw. “We are desirous 
of obtaining articles 1,500 to 2,500 words on the 
following and similar subjects: What Causes 
Success? What Part Does Imagination Play in 
Success? How I Create New Ideas. Is Sudden 
or Gradual Success Best? How I Developed a 
Remarkable Memory. How Self Expression Con- 
trols Success. How I Make Valuable Friends. 
What is the Secret of Mental Efficiency. Culti- 
vate the Power of Decision. What is Personal 
Magnetism? Can a Magnetic Personality Be 
Acquired? Also, articles on the sub-conscious 
mind and how to make it work for success. We 
are also in the market for stories of success 
based on interviews with the ‘Jones’ and ‘Browns’ 
who have attained financial independence by tak- 
ing advantage of their opportunities and develop- 
ing them by unique methods. We are particularly 
interested in those stories which might be dupli- 
cated by the ordinary individual. These stories 
should tell how the idea was conceived and devel- 
oped and the attendant human interest and ro- 
mance to make an intensely interesting story, and 
not merely a recitation of dry facts. Photographs 
when available should accompany stories.” 


Everywoman’s World and La Canadienne, To- 
ronto, Canada, have suspended publication. 


_ Beautiful Womanhood and Brain Power, Mac- 
fadden publications, are being discontinued. 


Current History, New York Times Co., New 
York City. Editor, George W. Ochs Oakes, 
Monthly; $3 a year; 25c a copy. “Contemporary 
history only.” Uses photographs, no poetry. 
Manuscripts reported on within ten days, and 
pays two cents a word and up. 


Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 800 
North Clark St., Chicago. Editor, Edwin Baird. 
Monthly; $3 a year; 25c a copy. “We can use 
good mystery or detective stories of any length 
under 45,000 words; and the only test we apply 
to any manuscript is this, ‘Does it hold the read- 
er’s interest?’ If a manuscript bores us, it will 
probably bore others, and so we return it. If it 
interests us, the chances are that it will likewise 
prove interesting to our readers, and we accept it. 
The very best way for prospective contributors to 
learn what sort of story will bring a letter of 
acceptance from Real Detective Tales is to read 


(Continued on page 46) 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








Satisfactory Typing 


GOES A LONG WAY TOWARDS SELL- 
ING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. LET ME 
DO IT. TERMS 50c PER 1000 WORDS; 
POEMS, 4c PER LINE. CARBON 
COPY. PROMPT SERVICE. 


M. C. HASTIE 


2119 Sinton Ave. 
CINCINNATI ~ OHIO 











SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


Free, separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s a to our magazine of 
inspiration for writers. ample copy on request. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 











Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex 815 Jefferson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 
Stories, Articles, Photoplays, Poems, etc., Typed, 
Minor corrections made. Terms reasonable; service 
prompt; form correct; clients pleased; editors satis- 
fied. Write for terms. 

REX BURNS, Author’s Agent 
733 S. 36th St. South Bend, Ind. 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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Good Materials Conscientious Work 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
40c per thousand words, with clear carbon, and re- 
turn postage. 10c per thousand extra for minor 
corrections, 
LOTTA CORINNE SHEPARD 


(The typist who has been there, too) 
9 Bennett Court Geneva, Ohio 

















AUTHORS: Manuscripts, poetry, plain 
copying typed with carbon copy. Re- 
vising with or without typing. Write 
for terms. Work guaranteed. 

MISS MADORA BARKER 
1020 McGee, Room 402, Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











$25 CASH PRIZE 


For the best short story submitted to me for criti- 
cism by July 31st. Second and third prizes also. 
No stories tied up. Real professionals barred, For 
particulars address: 


H. B. DAVENPORT 
Box 1192, Dept. D St. Louis, Mo. 











Hundreds are using our manuscript paper. Why 
not you? Prepare your work by using the right 
materials. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

100 Sheets Bond Paper, 8% x 11 
100 Second Sheets 

25 Outgoing Kraft Envelopes 
25 Return Kraft Envelopes 

all for $1.25 postpaid. 

TRIO SUPPLY CO. 5 

600 DeWitt Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Give toe ennui A Chance ! 


No manuscript that can be made better is ready 
to go to the editor—it only wastes your time—and 
besides, gives the editor a poor impression of your 
work and so creates a prejudice in his mind against 


all other stories which you send him. The only good 
manuscript is the manuscript that is as good as it 
can be made, 


THE MALONE FARREL CRITICISM SERVICE 
WILL PERFECT IT 


The author is sometimes too close to his work to 
see faults that an expert reader can detect—faults 
of idea of construction, of plot, of characterization. If 
you have the slightest doubt about your manuscript, 
send it to me for criticism, I may not flatter you 
just for the sake of making you feel good, but I will 
tell you frankly where your manuscript falls down— 
and then I will go a step farther and tell you how 
to correct it, how to remove every handicap to its 
acceptance by the editor, My rates for this service 
are: 

Fy Sere er 

1,000 to 2,000 words... 

2,000 to 4,000 words 

Pe 2 Bee Ns 6 ove ccc cv aveereosreneesees 
60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typing: A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by expert 
typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thousand 
words, with carbon copy and suggestions for the 
best available markets. 

Make your manuscript “register” with the first 
editor it goes to. My criticism—frank, honest, fear- 
less—will tell you how. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE WORKING LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 38) 
ings of “I¢nthusiasms” and “Resentments” 
—though the author’s ‘resentments” afford 
him a lot of sly fun, as “Unfamiliar 
Quotations,” in which he has a good time 
with that unrepentant sinner, the theatrical 
press agent, who while you wait can take an 
unmitigated scourging of a play by a critic 
and by what Mr. Woollcott calls “discreet 
deletion” make it into a fulsome panegyric. 
He tells of the “announcement sarcastic,” 
too—of an advertisement that ran in the 
Philadelphia papers during a poorly sup- 
ported Shakespearean engagement: “Mr. 
Richard Mansfield is sorry to disturb the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, but he is play- 
ing ‘Richard III’ every night at the Walnut 
Street Theatre.” And of Mr. Tyler’s an- 
nouncement in the New York papers when 
his recent production, “Poldekin,” had been 
“treated to a brick shower by all the review- 
ers of the town”: “The notoriously bad 
actor, George Arliss, in a new play on that 
hackneyed theme, Americanism, ‘Poldekin’ 
by the well known hack-writer, Booth Tar- 
kington.” No book of the month has given 
us more delightful half-hours than this of 
Mr. Woollcott’s, with his mellow, genial 
humor and his rich fund of anecdotal en- 
chantments. 
“Enchanted Aisles.” By Alexander Wooll- 


cott, author of “Mr. Dickens Goes to the 
Play.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Greeting Card Verse That Has Sold 


Wright Field is one of our valued DicEst 
contributors who is breaking into “the big 
time’’ with charming verse, but who has not 
scorned the lowly and anonymous but pro- 
fitable greeting-card verse. In this small 
volume the author gives a collection of her 
own things that have been bought by the 
publishers, accompanied by valuable hints 
on writing for this field, and selling, a rather 
complete list of greeting-card publishers 
featuring the book. The volume is essen- 
tially practical, and is tastefully printed and 
bound. 

“Writing Card Verse That Has Sold.” By 

Wright Field. $1.00. Published by the author 

at 1201 McKinley Ave., Yakima, Washington. 
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Play by Richard Middleton 


Richard Middleton killed himself in 
Brussels in 1911, at the age of twenty-nine, 
one of the tragic figures of English poetry. 
Possessed of undoubted genius, yet Middle- 
ton remained unrecognized and died in the 
direst poverty. Two weeks after his death 
an American publisher accepted his “Ghost 
Ship,” which at once took its place as a 
classic in short story literature, while within 
two years the books that had kept returning 
to him with deadly monotony, had all been 
accepted and acclaimed as the work of an 
undoubted master. This one-act play, first 
presented in this country at the Vagabond 
Theater in Baltimore, is a satire on death, 
and into it Middleton wrote his own trage- 
dy, filling it with lines of unforgettable 
beauty. 

“The District Visitor.” By Richard Mid- 
dleton. Published in The Vagabond Series. 


Baltimore: The Norman, Remington Com- 
pany. 





AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 
By -Witi1am W. Pratt 


He penned an ode on worldly strife, 
A brilliant line of trash; 

He mailed the masterpiece to Life 
And waited for the cash. 

But when it reached the busy Ed., 
It met with quick rebuff, 

‘Sno use,” the angry author said, 
“He never reads my stuff.” 


Revised, he sent it to the Post, 
To Judge and Vogue and Grit, 

‘Till every Ed. from coast to coast 
In turn rejected it. 

\t length, because of his suspense 
To see the thing in print, 

lle gave it, without recompense, 
To Bingville’s Daily Squint. 


\ month had passed. With sullen grudge 
Some magazines were bought; 

And then, in Life and Vogue and Judge 
He found his cherished rot. 

With hopeless tears his eyes were blurred, 
His sobs were loud and strange; 

They had it copied word for word 
And credited “Exchange”! 





Authoritative / 


Says Julian Kilman, well-known author and educator, 
of THE AUTHOR’ AND JOURNALIST’S SIM- 
PLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN 


SHORT STORY WRITING: 


“I have gone one | the five group lessons 
of your Simplified Training Course and find 
it most excellent. What is evident is that 
the scheme of the course has been conceived 
by someone who has actually written the 
short-story. This is shown again and again. 
The course is stimulating and covers the 
whole field of the work. I am using it as 
the basis of my instruction in the course on 
the short-story in the University of Buffalo.” 
Such authors, editors and educators as H, Bedford- 
Jones, Arthur Preston Hankins, k Frank Davis, 
Lemuel L, De Bra, Harry Stephen Keeler and others 


SUBSTANTIALLY PRAISE THE &. T. C. 


Complete information about this authoritative 
training course in short- -story writing is contained in 
the FREE booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the 
New Method’ gladly sent upon request. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
S. T. C. 1886 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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Attention Writers! 


If you want an honest analysis of your 
writing ability and criticism of your 
stories, send MSS. with return postage 
and $1.00 bill to 


REGINALD R. REYNOLDS 
Huntington, W. Va. 











AUTHORS AND PLAYWRITERS! 


Manuscripts carefully and accurately re- 
vised and typewritten. Terms upon request. 


MRS. BESSIE W. WALFORD 
3908" Chamberlayne Ave. Richmond, Va. 











WANTED—MORE MANUSCRIPTS 
TO TYPE 


Satisfactory work, promptly done. Carbon 
copy. 1000 words or less, 50c; poems, 2c 


per line. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 














FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in - all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE —- 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 











In Answering Advertisements Please say 
you saw it in{ WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 

and carefully study a copy of the magazine.” 
— needs just at present are for novelettes, 
15,000 to 25,000 words. Manuscripts are reported 
on within one week, or in case a manuscript 
merits special consideration, two weeks. Payment 
is made up to one cent a word, 


Tires, the trade paper of the tire industry, 383 
Madison Ave., New York City. Editor, Jerome 
3 Shaw. Monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. Can 
use “articles describing the merchandising method 
of tire dealers, in which the practices of dealers 
actually in business are referred to in as detailed 
a fashion as is w arranted by their value to others 
in the business. No theoretical copy accepted. 
Editorial policy is ‘how it is done’ and not ‘how 
it should be done.’ Photos of shops, individuals 
and service cars, etc., acceptable, as are samples 
of sales letters, advertising, shop forms, etc. We 
are also in the market at all times for articles 
describing tire repair shop methods and the ways 
the vulcanizers sell their services. We are par- 
ticularly interested in the merchandising side of 
the tire repair business. Photos are desirable in 
connection with articles of this kind.” Photo- 
graphs are used, but no poems. Reports on 
manuscripts within a week and pays on publica- 
tion at a rate of half a cent a word; $1.50 for 
photographs. 


Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. Amos R. Wells, Editor. Weekly; 
$2 a year; 5c a copy. “Can use 600 word articles 
on interesting themes: history, science, travel, 
missions, Christianity, the Bible, biography, liter- 
ature, the United States. Short stories about 
3,500 words; serials of about 12 chapters, each of 
about 3,500 words.” Poems on religion, nature, 
narrative, are used, as also photographs. Manu- 
scripts are reported upon immediately and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at a rate of half a 
cent a word. 


Farm Loan Monthly, Ashville, N. Y. Editor, 
Earle W. Gage. Monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. 
“We are a magazine dev oted to the farm financier 
—country banker, farm mortgage banker, farm loan 
association official. Interested in exclusive features 
setting forth how certain banks have served farm- 
ers of their community, thus building up larger 
sav ing accounts, deposits, etc. How banks in country 
sections advertise, etc. Personality articles about 
banker-farmer officials, technical articles on rural 
credits, as related to present-day affairs. The 
free-lance usually cannot do these, and we hold 
forth no glittering gold to them, for experience 
has demonstrated that only the specialist can do 
such features.” Poems are not used, nor photo- 
graphs except to illustrate articles. _ “Use likeness 
of every banker featured in story.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days, id payment is 
made on publication at a cent a word or better. 


Telling Tales, 80 East 11th St., New York City. 
Editor, Susan Jenkins. Twice a month; $4 a 
year; 20c a copy. “Stories should be from 2,000 
to 6,000 words in length, novelettes about 15,000. 
They must have a decided sex interest, but avoid 
vulgarity or artificiality.” Poems are bought, but 
no photographs. Reports on manuscripts within 


two weeks usually, and payment is made on 
acceptance at a cent a word and up. 


Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Week- 
ly; $6 a year; lic a copy. Can use “wholesome 
stories of Western outdoor life; serials, 50,000 
to 80,000 words; novelettes, 25,000 words; short 
stories, 2,500 to 7,000 words.” Can use poems of 
an outdoor Western nature. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a week to ten days, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the rate of one 
cent a word and up. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, F. O. Tremaine. Monthly; 
$2.50 a year; 25c a copy. Wants “true stories of 
life. We require the author’s assurance as to the 
truth of all our stories. We do not want fiction. 
All stories must be written in the first person, 
although they need not be incidents in the author’s 
own life. Stories to be acceptable must show that 
wrong doing is punished by conditions of life.” 
Poems are not used, and photographs only when 
they illustrate stories. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at a rate of two cents a word. 


Western Story 
New York City. 


Corsets and Lingerie, 267 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, J. H. Bowman. Monthly; $1.50 a 
year; 20c a copy. “We are looking for articles 
on successful corset departments and the buyer’s 
method of securing successful sales and business 
methods of running departments. Pictures of 
buyers if possible,” for which $3 each are paid 
Manuscripts are reported on at once, and payment 
is made at the rate of one cent a word. 


Black Mask, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 
Editor, P. C. Cody. Monthly; $2 a year; 20c a 
copy. “We desire detective stories and mystery 
stories, and adventure stories that have either 
detective work or unusual mystery as a basic ele- 
ment. Hereafter we shall publish no stories of 
any kind, no matter how clever, that are sinister, 
depressing or repellent, in plot, aciton or ‘atmos- 
phere’—stories that ‘leave a bad taste in the 
mouth.’ Nor shall we publish any more ‘horror’ 
stories. All stories must have logical and con- 
vincing plots, vigorous treatment, realistic char- 
acters, and, above all freshness and originality. 
Stories that have a /ogical happy ending will be 
preferred over those that have not, but obviously 
forced happy endings will not be accepted. We 
do not want ‘love stories,’ but we believe that an 
otherwise good story of the Black Mask kind is 
improved by the inclusion of that element when 
well and logically done. Please remember that 
Black Mask has an English edition and must buy 
both British and American serial rights; and 
please accompany all manuscripts with a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope.” Neither poems nor 
photographs are used. An attempt is made to 
report on all material within one week. Payment 
is made on acceptance, and “one cent a word is 
paid for first stories; special rates for regular 
contributors.” 


Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. Editor, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Breuer. Monthly; $4 a year; 35c 
a copy. Wants “smart articles of a practical 
nature. Charm is similar in tone to Vanity Fair 
similar in content to Good Housekeeping.” Pho- 
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tographs are used, but no poems. Payment is 


made on acceptance at a rate of $950. 


D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, L. L, N. 
Editor, Ralph Perry. Wants “(a) Fiction, 1,000 
to 1,500 words, cheerful in tone, strikingly plot- 
ted; American locale preferred; (b) we buy 
Sunday feature newspaper articles if of national 
and timely interest, but please query us on idea 
before writing.” Poems and photographs not 
used. Material is reported on within ten days 
and one cent a word is paid. 

Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. Editor, 
M. S. Adcock. Monthly; $2 a year; 25c a copy. 
Can use “manuscripts dealing with education, class 
room methods, helps for teachers, songs for 
school room use, recitations and plays.” Uses 
poems and photographs. Pays on publication at 
the rate of $1.50 a page. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Editors, 
C. P. Dadant and Frank C,. Pellett. Monthly; 
$1.50 a year; 15c a copy. “Devoted to the keeping 
of bees and the production and marketing of 
honey. Articles to be of interest must deal with 
some subject within this field. A story of a visit 
to a beekeeper is seldom of interest unless the 
writer is sufficiently familiar with the subject to 
deal with the special methods which the beekeeper 
follows to present something new to others who 
follow the same pursuit. Good articles in the 
field of marketing are especially desirable.” Uses 
photographs, but no poems. Manuscripts are 
reported on usually within a week, and payment 
is made on publication at a rate that is “low for 
ordinary material, but higher for quality stuff.” 

-lmerican Economist, 137 Center St., New York 
City, uses articles on protection, for which it pays 
one-half cent a word on acceptance. 


Alce-High Magazine, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Harold Hersey. Twice monthly, 
sta year; 20c a copy. “I am interested only in 
Western stories vy writers who know the West, 
its characters, its customs, its topography. 
particularly desire stories with a touch of humor. 
We like humor, and a writer with this priceless 
gift is given a big welcome here. We want stories 

ranging from 1,500 to 6,000 words—and novelettes 
from 30,000 to 35,000 words, No serials, unless 
of extraordinary interest.” No photographs or 
poems. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and payment is made on acceptance at a cent 
to a cent and a half a word. 


Asia Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, Louis D. Froelick. Monthly, 35c a 
copy. “Only Oriental subjects—any subject in 
the Asiatic field. We do not want merely travel 

naterial—are well stocked in that. No poetry. 
W e want stories or articles dealing with personal- 
ities and peoples of the East, their customs, and 
their reflections on problems in the West.” Photo- 
yraphs must accompany article. No verse. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two or three weeks, 
unless reserved for special consideration. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at from one to two 
cents a word, according to the material. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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TYPEWRITERS 
Government surplus—little used—fine—very 
cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
380 Main St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Errors in grammar and 
spelling corrected. Rates and first page 
sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative 


Hillsboro, Iowa. 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215 Kellogg Bldg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and_novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


Our regular trade edition of Miss ag ong s helpful 
book has been exhausted, but during the period of 
the Short Story Contest which we are conducting 
(see page 1) we are making it possible to obtain the 
“Subscribers’ Edition,” distribution of which we have 
been obliged to restrict to subscribers only, 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book. 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 


THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 33) 

Of course, I tried Collier's, Street & 
Smith and others of the class I will proba- 
bly make after I have learned to write, and 
have a story to tell. 

I wrote my first story, one evening in 
December, 1923. After I had written it— 
[ read it. It was original! Strikingly orig- 
inal! In fact it was so original, that it was 
impossible to find a story in print, with so 
much individuality. It had so much, that I 
decided to re-write it. As I re-wrote, I 
noticed that it lost both originality and 
individuality, so I continued to re-write 
until—even to me—it began to appear al- 
most like a story. 

I finally sent it to the Young People’s 
Weekly. The editor was kind enough to 
write me a long letter, stating why it was 
unsuitable and suggesting their needs. He 
later sent a booklet of suggestions. With 
these suggestions in hand, I started my 
eighth story. I had the idea—it was too 
weak to call a plot—and, always within the 
limits of the suggestions, clothed it with 
two thousand words and a manila envelope 
and sent it on its journey. 

I mailed it on February 16th—six weeks 
after finishing my first story, and it sold on 
its first trip. The check was small, but the 
points I wish to emphasize are: (1) Lama 
new writer. (2) I am unknown to the 
editor, or anyone connected in any way, 
with any magazine. (3) I have not yet 
studied the writing game. (4) I have proved 
—to myself at least—that the most essential 
things are: a well-told story—sent to the 
proper market. Jack Swain. 











ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story-ideas; as much criticism, re- 
vision and advice as you wish will be given for one 
year at $4 a month, or $40 in advance. Series 12 
plot articles, $1 each, or $7 in advance, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 








AUTHORS! I will make all necessary 
corrections in your manuscripts and re- 
turn them PERFECTLY TYPED, ready 
for editor. One trial will convince you 
as it has others. 


F. ELLIOTT 











1742 Kenilworth Ave. Chicago 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, 
new illustrated monthly of the Fawcett Publica- 
tions group, reports receiving a large number of 
good stories of from 10,000 words up, but is 
es ‘peciz lly anxious to receive more manuscripts 
of from 4,000 to 8,000 words. Such stories may 
be of the adventure, Western romance, detective 
mystery or sports type, but should have plenty 
of stirring action. They may be with or with- 
out the love element, preferably with it, provided 
one of the other themes is not subordinated by it. 
“We would welcome more stories dealing with 
athletic sports. The American people are great 
for outdoor sports, and this is going to be espe- 
cially true this year, when the Olympic Games 
will be held in Paris. Any short stories contain- 
ing something new and interesting in the line of 
sport fiction will be assured of our sympathetic 
consideration.” It may be interesting to note 
that W. H. Fawcett, publisher of Triple-X, is 
captain and: manager of the American Olympic 
Trapshooting Team. 


Railway Life, 155 Main Street, W , Rochester, 
N. Y. Editor, H. H. Kingston, Jr.; a house organ. 
Can use “stories of railway life, faa or fiction, 
based on fact. Railway men like to read stories 
based on their own business, but are critical of 
technical inconsistencies. Stories should be not 
much over 2,000 words—but make ’em short and 
peppy.” Can use unusual photographs. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance at half a cent a 
word, 

Farm Life, Spencer, Indiana. Editor, George 
Weymouth. Monthly; 25c a year; 5c a copy. 
“Uses material of special interest to farm people 
in all parts of the country. Articles on farming 
experiences, verse, jokes and photographs likely 
to be of interest to farmers and their families. 
\ll material must be short. Use some fiction, but 
not much. Are buying very little just now. 
Juvenile and woman’s material considered.” Uses 
poems of sentiment or humor, also photographs 
of particular interest to farmers and their fami- 
lies. Manuscripts are reported on at once if un- 
available; possible material may be held a week 
or two. Payment is made on acceptance, at a rate 
determined by the value of the feature, usually 
half a cent to a cent a word. 


Editor, 
Townsend. Monthly; $5 a year; 
“No fiction; uses articles on nature 
subjects, house buildings, interior decoration, 
animals, sports, anything pertaining to living in 
the country.” Photographs are used, but no poems. 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately and 
Payment on acceptance at about a cent a word 


I 


and extra for photographs. 


Country Life, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Reginald T. 
wc a copy. 


Chicago Ledger, 500 North Dearborn Street, 
Editor, Horace H. Herr. Weekly 

$2 ; a year; 5c a copy. “We use all sorts of stories 
trom 1,200 to 5,000 words in length. Serial re- 
quirements are filled, for the most part, through 
syndicates. Overstocked at present and will be 


Chicago, III. 


AT LAST! PRACTICAL SERVICE 
Check-bringing TYPING service. 50c per 1000 words, 
This unusual service includes PRACTICAL criticism 

of MS., carbon copy and LIVE markets. 

My stories are appearing weekly in the National 

Hotel Review, and in numerous other National 


magazines. 
DEVELLE THATCHER 
2406 Norton Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 





Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 














neathins lightly until late summer. Neither photo- 
graphs nor poems used. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks and payment is made on 
acceptance at a quarter of a cent a wor 


True Confessions, Fawcett Publications, Rob- 
binsdale, Minnesota, raises an interesting question. 
“Ts the ‘confession story’, based on fact and told 
in intimate, first person style, more fascinating 
than the more impersonal fiction short story? Is 
its appeal to the reader stronger? And, chiefly, 
is it a more satisfactory form of expression for 
the writer? These are questions suggested in the 
many letters received by True Confessions, both 
from those who write and those who read ‘con- 
fession stories.’ A majority of these correspon- 
dents say this type is freer from the handicaps 
of technique, permitting one to write with less 
restraint. The questions are pertinent because the 
publishers of True Confessions want more of 
these stories from experienced writers, writers 
who hitherto have not turned their talents to this 
particular form. It is said that everybody has at 
least one big story in his life. How much more 
interesting, then, must be the confession stories 
of professional authors who see clearly, feel 
keenly and are trained to record their emotions 
accurately? True Confessions wants those stories 
that deal frankly, but not offensively, with the 
more emotional phases of life. They must have 
a fact foundation and must be held within the 
limit of 7,500 words.” The magazine pays, 
promptly on acceptance, a minimum rate of two 
cents a word, 
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“‘Contest’’ Edition 


The Ideal Course in 
Story Writing 


The extraordinary demand for short stories is prompting editors everywhere to 
offer remarkable inducements to writers to specialize in this branch of fiction in the 
form of short-story contests. Just glance through the “Writer’s Market” department in any 
issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and you will have this fact impressed upon you. 


The New Demand for 
Action, Characterization and Plot 


This amazing popularity of contests has created new conditions for short story 
writing. For contests lay special emphasis upon action, upon characterization, and 
upon plot and other factors in such a way as to call for special methods of handling. 
All this demands that existing methods of instruction in short story technique be adapted 
to these new conditions brought about by the contest idea. Therefore — WRITER’S 
DIGEST, in order to render the greatest service to short story writers, and to keep its 
service absolutely up to date, has added to The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


a set of— 





Short 


Special “Contest” Lessons 


These Lessons make the IDEAL COURSE 100% they prepare 
the beginning writer for writing every kind of short story—because they tell you how 
to write the various kinds of stories that contest editors want to get—because the Les- 
sons are written in A B C language and contain examples from the best writers of 
today to show how they are doing it. 


efficient—because 


These special Contest Lessons make the “CONTEST” EDITION of The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing absolutely the most complete Course ever offered the 
beginning writer. And it is offered at the same price as the regular edition—positively 
no additional charge is made for the “Contest” feature. Read more about the Course 
on the opposite page, then fill in the Coupon and mail TODAY —so that you may par- 
ticipate in the many contests now offered. 


What “‘IDEAL’’ Students Say About the Course 
They will back up the statements here made—names furnished if desired for verification. 


have sold several stories, none of them at less 
than one cent a word, and some at better 
rates."-—E. S. G., California. 


“I have sold my firs: story since taking The 
Ideal Short Story Course. Only one who has 
been a struggling beginner can appreciate what 
this service has meant to me? I will be very 


glad to recommend the Course to anyone who 
may be in need of help.”—E. D. W., California. 


“I can’t begin to tell you what The Ideal 
Course has done for me. I have purchased 
several courses in story writing, some of them 
running into real money, but have secured more 
practical assistance from your Course than all 
the rest put together. Since I received it J 





“The Course of lessons is very interesting, 
and I have greatly profited therefrom.’—E. S. 
P. L., Illinois. 


“T have received the Ideal Course, which 1 
am much elated over. I would like nothing 
better than to have some way of communicat- 
ing your valuable service to the whole world.” 
H. N. L., Illinois. 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for important question. Then, step by step, 
the man or woman who wants to start the author takes you through all the im- 
at the very beginning of the subject, portant subjects of theme selection, plot 


which is, “What is it that constitutes a ial ' li 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- C°VOPMent, suspense, Climax, prepara- 
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cause they cannot answer this simple but 


tion of manuscript, and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no _ other 
Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementa Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the vei 
latest ideas in writing and sell 
ing your stories, 

Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have_ been 
studying. From the criticism 
you are enabled to find out your 
weaknesses; how you may 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 

Special Offer 

The regular pet of the 
IDEAL OURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are ge subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

Don’t send any money, Just 
fill out the coupon and pay the 
postman upon delivery, And our 
satisfaction guarantee insures the 
return of your money if you 
find that the Ideal Course is 
not all that we claim for it. 


USE THIS COUPON 





CHE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


0 $5.00 is enclosed. herewith, 





22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
_ Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for on year, with free criticism of MS. 


0 I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course. 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 











The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 

Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere, 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense. 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lesson 14, Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion, 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters, 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality, 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave. 





Professional Training In Writing 


Self-discovery Combined with Short Story Technique 


write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 


told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “‘message” he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popuiar, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction by mail are: Pre- 
liminary two months’ Course in Self-Discovery, $25 ; 
four months’ term .of Technique of the Short 
Story, $60; four months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120; single manuscripts, $10. Pay- 
ments in installments can be arranged. Price of 

“Narrative Technique,” $2.00. Further informa- 
tion given on request. Let me know your problem. 


New York City 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 

Electric Traction, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Editor, James Ashton Greig. Monthly; 
$1.50 a year; De a copy. “We are always in the 
market for ‘short mechanical stories which are 
illustrated and which describe some new shop, 
track or line device on an electric railway. We 
are also in the market for operating stories show- 
ing how some electrical railway operator has 
increased revenues in an unusual way. The 
technical facts must be correct. Our periodical 
is profusely illustrated.” Photographs are used; 
manuscripts are reported on within two or three 
weeks, and payment made on the twentieth of 
the month following publication at the rate of a 
cent a word. 2. 


The Boston Line of Greet Cards, 178 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. This line consists entirely 
of Christmas cards and booklets, with a few New 
Year, Easter and Birthday numbers. “It is well 
to bear in mind in submitting verses and senti- 
ments that this is strictly a high-grade dignified 
steel engraved and die stamped line and that these 
cards are bought by people of mature years and of 
education and refinement. On account of the line 
not being cheap, juvenile subjects are not appro- 
priate, such as Santa Claus, Christmas Stocking 
and Children; the same applies to jokes. The best 
verses are epigrammatic. Cards such as we 

manufacture are ordered by individuals, for ex- 
ample, in lots of a hundred of one particular de- 
sign, therefore, the sentiment must be one that 
would be appropriate to any one of these hundréd 
persons. It must not have I nor we in it because 
it restricts the sale of the card. The sentiment 





should be such that an individual or a married 
couple could use it for plate printing at the bottom 
of the sentiment, whether their plate reads Mr., 
Miss, Mrs. or Mr. and Mrs. There should be no 
reference to nor suggestion of pain, sorrow, 
death, sickness, misfortune or condolence. In 
other words, the sentiment should be written just 
as the writer would wish it themselves to send 
to a hundred different people, what you would 
actually use and not what you think somebody 
else ought to use. It is also well to remember 
that the sentiment must not be just a statement of 
fact or preachment, it must convey actual greet- 
ings or best wishes and good cheer. The best 
sentiments are four lines of verses, sometimes six 
lines, and not over eight lines, or a short piece 
of prose is equally good. Sentiments may be 
submitted to this Company any time and should 
be addressed to the Editor. All sentiments ap- 
proved are paid for when accepted at 25 cents a 
line. Sentiments not accepted are returned.” 
1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Bernard L. Johnson. Monthly; $2 a 
year; 35c a copy. Can use “articles of general 
interest to our readers, who are contractors, 
builders and architects. These will be, usually, 
new developments in building methods, descrip- 
tions of unusually beautiful homes, illustrated 
with good photographs or a story of successful 
sales methods. Prefer manuscripts of 1,000 words 
or less well illustrated although good ideas can be 
illustrated by our own art staff.” Seldom uses 
poetry, though will consider humorous verse for 
builders. Uses photographs pertaining to its 
field. Reports on manuscripts within a week, 
and pays on publication at a cent a word. 


American Builder, 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


SONG WRITER’S DEN 

(Continued from page 41) 
For only $45.00 they would set my song to 
music and undertake the sale of the same 
on a royalty basis. Not paying any atten- 
tion to the matter right away, I soon re- 
ceived a follow-up letter, censuring me like 
an old fashioned school ma’am might cen- 
sure a rude pupil, because I was letting or 
rather neglecting such supper-excellent— 
a God given gift—talent as I possessed, and 
being so especially interested in me, they 
would now allow me to avail myself of 
their services for the special price of $25.00, 
payable in advance. 

I am almost tempted to take advantage 
of their splendid personal interest in me, 
but—well, I must admit that they know a 
song when they see it, but they are too far 
behind the times. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ws. P. ScHRAMM. 





THE “ASK” CORNER 


R. C. M—What I meant in my letter 
about keeping your stanzas uniform in 
form, was this: that as in poetry, so in 
song writing, where your song has two or 
more stanzas, these should be absolutely 
like one another in the number of lines 
which they contain, and also—in the num- 
ber of feet and the kinds of feet which 
each line contains. Your song, if I remem- 
ber, had two stanzas, the first with eight 
lines, the second with six. An interesting 
example of this may be seen in Mr. Easter- 
brooke’s song, “Out of My Dreams,” which 
won first prize in our recent song contest. 
This contains two stanzas of seven lines 
each. The first four lines of the first stanza 
are as follows: 


“Once in the days that have just passed by, 
Days that were sad and blue, 

I used to long for the night-time, 
Which took me to dreamland and you.” 


If you will analyze these lines you will 
find that the first foot consists of a long 
syllable as “once,” followed in the first line 
by two anapests, followed by an iamb. (An 
“anapest” is a foot made up of one unac- 
cented syllable followed by an accented syl- 
lable; an iamb is a foot made up of one un- 





A UNIQUE 
WRITER’S SERVICE 


This is a direct message to you writers who sell 
non-fiction manuscripts, f have just opened a typing 
department and also a drafting department where 
line drawings of all sorts are turned out to perfection. 
If you write mechanical, juvenile or construction ar- 
ticles, if you feel the need cf competent advice, 
skilled typing and the right kind of finished drawings, 
I am at your service. All prices reasonable—and 
guaranteed. Write for prices or send in some 
material for estimate. My stuff is appearing in fifty 
well-known magazines, 


DALE VAN HORN 
Walton, Nebr. 











“GREETING CARD VERSE. 
that Has Sold,” and Why 


My new book, $1.00. Artistic gold-lettered covers. 
Nearly 70 sample verses, full instructions and edi- 
torial advice, 50 markets, list of 15 verse magazines. 
Greeting card verse revised, helpful hints given. 36 


lines, $1.00. 
: D. W. FIELD 
1201 McKinley Yakima, Wash. 











YOUR STORIES ARE GOOD 


Let me revise, type and help you sell them. 
A postal card brings my proposition. 


AUTHORS’ FRIEND 
1016 Grandview Ave. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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CAN YOU RECALL WHEN YOU NEED 
IT, THE PARTICULAR WORD 
YOU WANT TO USE? 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


will make it possible in every in- 
stance. It’s arranged so simply, 
too, that you can immediately 
locate the word you could not 
think of. 

Indispensable to every writer 
—a constantly alert assistant. 


Clothbound, 671 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, ; 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COUPON. 


THE he at ~ S DIGEST, ; 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of ‘ 
saurus of English Words and Phrases.” 





‘Roget’s The- 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, “jokes, 
etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 


songs, 
You can—if you have at your 


photographs, markets? 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon, 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


accented syllable followed by one accented 
syllable.) The second line starts out with 
one accented syllable comprising a foot, 
followed by an anapest and an iamb. The 
third line is like the first, except that it 
drops the accented syllable from the iamb, 
which is compensated for by beginning the 
fourth line with a full iamb followed by 
two anapests. All this is good verse com- 
position, inasmuch as the slight irregular- 
ities and foot arrangements add variety to 
the lines, and at the same time improve 
the rhythm. But—and this is the important 
point—the corresponding lines in the sec- 
ond stanza follow very rigidly the arrange- 
ment in the first stanza, as you can see by 
scanning the two lines together. These 
lines are as follows: 


“All that I had in the days gone by, 
Was but a memory, 
1 never tho’t that my dream-girl 
Would anything else ever be.” 
I have made a scansion of these two lines, 
which I reproduce in the form of a little 


scansion map: 


we oe 
ed 
YS 


— so “eS 


A scansion map. 


You will see how rigidly the author ad- 
hered to the form which he made for him- 
self. 

You will find that it will help you in 
your composition if you will use some 
such map as this in writing your songs. 
Write your first stanza and then make a 
map for it, dividing it into feet by means 
of vertical lines and in your map using the 
little semi-circular lines to indicate the un- 
accented syllables and the horizontal lines 
the accented. Then when you come to 
write your second stanza make each line 
conform to the corresponding line in the 
map. 

This will save you a great deal of time 
and also will serve to fix in your mind the 
principles of form and uniformity which 
are so essential to good writing. 
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Confession Stories Wanted 
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True Confessions Magazine is in the market for stories of 
from 1,500 to 7,500 words that will interest women readers. 
They must deal frankly with those phases of life that young E 
women of sympathy and heartfelt understanding will like. = 
Stories should be told in the first person and should teach 
a lesson; they should mirror reality and be free from 
fiction frills. Stories told by young women preferred. 
Minimum rate 2 cents per word paid on acceptance. Manu- 
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scripts reported on promptly. Address all communications to 


TRUE CONFESSIONS MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
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S. J. S.—About the enclosed song—my 
chief criticism of it is the lack of unity. 
The idea or theme as disclosed by the title 
is mentioned only once in your song, and 
that is at the far end of the stanza. The 
two verses would fit any one of a hundred 
songs, absolutely without change. Neither 
one has any definite idea of its own that 
stands out, while it would be difficult to 
tell what the chorus was about, except for 
the last two lines. The idea or “story” as 
set forth here is good—but in the language 
of the cartoonist, “they don’t mean any- 
thing,” unless all the rest of the song is 
“hooked” up with it, too. 


This matter of the “story,” or idea, of 
the song is one that I wish more new writ- 
ers could get hold of. The principle of 
unity demands that first of all an idea be 
chosen. This ought to be mulled over in 
the mind thoroughly before any attempt is 
made to write it out; it ought to be ap- 
proached from every possible angle, until 
the last drop of juice is squeezed out of it, 
and until it stands out in the mind clearly 
and sharply. A good many writers find 
that it helps an idea to “sleep on it,” so that 
the subconscious mind (or whatever it is 
that functions as what psychologists used 
to call the subconscious mind) can work. 

Then when one comes to writing the 
song, make every word, every phrase, every 
line, direct itself to elaborating your main 





The Writers’ Office 


Box 32, Quincy, IIl. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED. 


Sample and terms on request. 








Typing of Ail Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 








Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 
MAUD K, HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 





SHORTHAND 00% READABLE AFTER 

YEARS. Nuhand’s new scientific 
principles enable you to show words more completely 
with shorter signs. Result: extreme legibility and high 
speed. No shading or positions. Strictly regular, rapidly 
learned. The Nuhand Manual ($1) is all you need. 
Why deny yourself longer? 


NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Fditor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 











AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, typed for publication and 
sold. All work guaranteed. Write for 
terms. 


TILSON’S TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 





2869 Boulevard Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPLAYS --- SHORT STORIES 


Those who desire so iene through a 
literary career are offered. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND NEWS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 
in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. = 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 














100 ENVELOPES 
200 SHEETS 


FINE WHITE 
BOND 


INDIVIDUALLY 
PRINTED 
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idea and developing it. It will surprise 
you how quickly your songs will gain in 
unity by following these suggestions—unity 
of idea and unity of feeling both. 


A Music Competition 

Swift & Company’s Male Chorus, Chi- 
cago, announces its fourth annual competi- 
tion, carrying a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars, for the best setting for either Shakes- 
peare’s “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” 
or Longfellow’s “The Singers.” Contestants 
must be residents of the United States, and 
settings must be for male voices with piano 
accompaniment. Compositions must bear 
a fictitious name, the real name and address 
being given in a sealed name bearing the 
fictitious name on the outside. Compositions 
should be mailed to D. A. Clippinger, con- 
ductor of the chorus, 617 Kimball Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Contest closes June 15th. 





COMMONPLACE WORDS 
(Continued from page 23) 
pencil as I read each page. When the new 
copy was made with these elided, the writer 
acknowledged that the diction was much 
more simple and effective. 

And while I am finding fault with some 
habits of writers, I might as well go on with 
a few other matters. Somebody once upon 
a time had the hero of a story wearing a 
“twisted smile.” Evidently the author was 
in love with that bit of character descrip- 
tion for it appeared whenever the hero came 
to front stage. Now I admit that I do not 
know what a twisted smile is, but it must 
be something pretty good—for literary pur- 
poses—for that writer has found any num- 
ber of imitators. I could hardly count the 
stories in which that “twisted smile” has 
appeared within the past year. The moral 
is, “Don’t be affected in your descriptions 
of characters—and don’t imitate.” 

And once more: Because someone has 
written a story and sold it, don’t take for 
granted that other stories of the same sort 
will sell. For instance, the Chinese story. 
Some time ago several excellent editors 
accepted and published in their respective 
periodicals Chinese stories. In each of them 
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was lots of local color—good, bad, and in- 
different — subterranean passages, Joss 
sticks, sometimes Fan-Tan houses, olive- 
tinted girls, and of course a wonderful Ming 
or Manchu vase, priceless beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

So, every writer who had been in Mott 
Street, New York, or Chinatown of San 
Francisco, and some who had been in 
neither, began to write Chinese stories. The 
result: Recently I have seen several letters 
from editors who a little time ago were buy- 
ing these tales, stating that they did not care 
to consider any more Chinese stories. 


And all the foregoing leads up to this: 
that the successful writer must be eternally 
a student, not an imitator, not content with 
mediocre work, not taking “the easiest 
way.” Above all, he should be a student of 
his own work. When a story apparently is 
completed, then is the time for patient appli- 
cation. Satisfy yourself first that you have 
a real story, one with sufficient human in- 
terest to hold a reader. See that your char- 
acters are real, and that their relations to 
one another are natural; that the situations 
and incidents are logical and not forced. 


Examine each paragraph for improve- 
ment in diction. If it does not seem to you 
wholly good, seek for more felicitous turns 
of expression. Have your dialogue, as well 
as description, carry forward the movement. 

Do not be in a hurry to send your story 
away. Put it aside for a week when you 
think it finished, then read it again care- 
fully. You will find something that may be 
improved. And the more patient you are 
in this respect, the better the prospect of 
winning editorial favor. 


PLOTTING THE ONE-ACT PLAY 
(Continued from page 21) 

massacre and fled for protection to the 
home of his very distant relative, the father 
of the girl. His opponent, the first lover, 
will be a Lowlander, a soldier in King Wil- 
liam’s army and an adherent of Dalrym- 
ple’s. 

Now my historic setting is all right for 
the second scene and the business feud of 
the first and third will be easy. The first 
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If You Make It a 
Mystery Story — 


if you plan to enter THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Short-Story Contest with a mystery or a detective 
story, first study carefully— 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer, She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 


The volume is bound in a substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 








and third scenes should be short, the second 
as long as the other two put together. 


Choosing the Names 


As to names, I will use first names only 
that may suggest but not imply certainly 
Scottish ancestry. For I want nothing in 
the first scene to give away the second. Also, 
the dialogue and action of the third scene 
will have to be handled quickly and care- 
fully so as not to produce an anti-climax. 

The idea of re-incarnation has been used 
before in plays, but it is very alluring to me 
and this particular variation is new so far 
as I know. 

One other thought I want to incorporate: 
that the girl is a thoroughly Scotch charac- 
ter who, while she is hard-headed and sen- 
sible, is also emotional and intuitive, fight- 
ing off the wrong lover and recognizing the 
right one immediately. I want to make her 
choice not a material thing and not for 
principles, but purely a matter of Celtic 
vision and temperament—call it affinity, 
perhaps. And I want to suggest that the 
lovers will be happy, not because of what 
either will accomplish or be, but because of 
what they are to each other, because they 
fit. I want, without its appearing on the 
surface, to inject into the atmsophere of the 
play some of the Scottish mysticism called 
“second sight’ and some astrological bear- 
ings on the case. 

The Setting 

The play may be given with curtains or a 
plain background, with only a change in a 
few pieces of furniture and the costumes. 
The time of the second scene is 1692. The 
hero is in full Highland costume and the 
other man in uniform of a soldier of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and the girl in the pretty 
dress of the period. 

The only thing left to bother me is the 
other girl. She may be a younger sister in 
love with the second man. In the first scene 
she is starting to the train in an automobile 
to meet the distant cousin who is coming. 
In the second scene she may rush in at the 
end to throw herself into the arms of the 
defeated soldier. And in the final scene she 
can walk the rejected lover off the stage, 
leaving the happy pair together, and giving 
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the impression that she is good enough for 


the rejected one and will get him in the end. AUTHORS.--get your 


She is beginning to grow into a rather saucy 


and capable young thing; she is beginning manuscripts accepted! 


to take my fancy. Yet she could be left out We are experts and can increase the or ge of 
: t th h t t 1 fo 
entirely. Though she has her uses. And oe ae ae a a er lla ian ea ciieo 
. ; : ws We have our own method and guarantee satisfac- 
L can easily weave her into the plot. Shall tion. Rates no higher than for ordinary service. 
| use her? Would you? I simply cannot Free carbon copy, return postage paid and expert 
“s e 7 ¢ marketing suggestions at the one cost of typing. 
make up my mind about her till I start to If you want reasonable rates and more assurance of 
p ' acceptance, write us for information about our 
write the play! service to authors—TODAY! No obligation, 


Manuscript Typing & Service Bureau 
3048 LYCASTE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 





INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 18) ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
- looked upon his little wife as a mere The promptest, neatest, most accurate 
baby of this world... . ” and reasonable typing you have ever had. 
“Duncan would always begin by frowning | Let me prove it! 
and puffing quickly on that everlasting pipe LAWRENCE H. FOSTER 
of his, and then Cynthia would know what 7th Street, Willoughby, Norfolk, Va. 
was coming. He was going to explain 
things—he was always explaining things..” | wrITERS! AUTHORS! 
ee ee nate, "agcaratd work and’ prompt service 
and ideas. He had been telling himself that Tengen ser W086 weeds 
for years in silence; now he told it to Cyn- Poems—2c per line. 
thia out loud, and she believed in him dread- FRIEDA M. WENDLING 























fully. This belief must be fostered and | 107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 
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maintained at all hazards. . . . 
“Duncan had always been a great believer DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
in the Magnificent Axioms of life. He read a eter wae wow 


a great deal about them, looked thought- SCENARIO WRITING 


fully into space and thought about them by TODAY 


the hour. And sometimes, when he could 
- i In this most interesting and instructive volume 
find a passive audience, he talked about Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
: : every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
them. He was a silent member of every tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
?) ard M dw ll thei proper form and working diagrams for making film 
orward Movement and went to all their versions of novels, 

anne : . — a As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
fiery meetings and listened sagely with his a books dealing with ‘the photoplay. ine ake 
> H , is | , principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
head on one side and a frown on his brow. Scar oo” hh coasts ae 
But let an enthusiast approach, as though to avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
7 é , s mation and instruction known through experience to 
ask him to put their theories into practice, be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
; ‘ : . self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
and he would hurriedly sidle away like an tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
ess 3 sei Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
eavesdropper. In theory, Duncan was a turesque anit colorful style that adds power to the 

“ric ° : unfolding of her subject throughout the entire boo 
Crusader ; but let life come too near, and and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
he alwavs edged away ” interesting, and the most valuable book ‘of its kind 
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ynthia liked not on y to pany wien ire, 300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


but she dearly loved to dance around the 

; : : eae d USE THIS COUPON. 
blaze. When the fire with its glare subsided, THE WRITER'S DIGEST. 

it left her shuddering delightfully amon 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. = oe ; g Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
the murky shadows. Pe ae money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
or : : Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 

Cynthia was all excitement. She was mail, postpaid. 
crazy about it all, except the vers libre. 
‘What are you going to wear?’ she asked 


agitatedly. . . ” 
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Announcing -- 


A STORY-START 
CONTEST 


Getting a good start for your story is 
half the battle. It insures a thorough 
reading by the editor—and if it is accepted 
and published, it will make every discrim- 
inating reader your friend. 

To drive home the importance of the 
story’s opening, and to show you how easy 
it is to learn the art of making a strong, 
clever start, by means of simplified instruc- 
tion such as is contained in 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


(Containing the ‘‘Contest Edition”’ Features) 


—we are going to ask you to turn to page 
27 of The Ideal Course and study carefully 
what is fully described there as the ideal 
start. Then with this in mind, select from 
the current magazines a story start that 
you regard as measuring up to this ideal— 
and in a letter of not to exceed 300 words, 
tell why. (Be sure to enclose a clipping 
or a copy of the passage selected.) For 
the two best which we receive each month 
we will pay five dollars each and publish 
them in WRITER’S DIGEST. If you 
don’t already have a copy of THE IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
you can have one delivered to you in just 
a short time by filling out and mailing the 
attached coupon—NOW. 


Just mail the coupon—don’t send 
any money. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: I want to enter the Story-Start 
Contest at once, so please send me, postpaid, b 
return mail, THE IDEAL COURSE IN SHOR 
STORY WRITING, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year (if you 
are already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended a year, or we will send THE DIGEST 
to any friend whose name you give us). I will 
pay the postman $5 upon receipt of the Course. 


Name . 


Street 











“Duncan had become the proud possessor 
of all the newest and most baffling books on 
vers libre... . ” 

“Did you say this was poetry?’ asked 
Cynthia after the first three-quarters of an 
hour of #%.... 





EASY MONEY FROM QUICK 
IDEAS 


(Continued from page 16) 


to see the editor in his limousine, with a 
chauffeur in livery; a poet who smokes 
fifty cent cigars and flashes a carat diamond 
ring. Naturally the editor is surprised. It 
developes, however, that the poet is only a 
poet in the evening—in the daytime he is 
a union bricklayer. I called this sketch, 
“Explained.” 

I sent out these four sketches as soon as | 
finished them and they caught the late mail 
that night. Judge bought “Book Length 
Novel” and “Explained.” Town Topics 
bought “The Truthful Lovers,” and Saucy 
Stories bought “The Post Graduate Match.” 
The total amount I received for the four 
sketches was forty-five dollars. It took less 
than four hours to write them. The remark 
of the lady on the park bench was the 
stimulus. She in no way was the uncon- 
scious donor of the ideas for any of the 
sketches, however, and she does not appear 
in any of the sketches in any way. 

Another example of easy money came as 
the result of having a sweater stolen once 
when I was clamming near my home. I left 
the sweater on a rock far up on the beach 
and had gone some distance from it after 
clams. A man I had never seen before 
passed up the beach and when he faded 
from sight he evidently had my sweater 
with him in his clam pail, for I never saw 
it again. The incident at once gave me the 
inspiration to write “The Coat of Death,” 
a fantastic story in which a very unpleasant 
character steals a coat, which in a weird and 
somewhat uncanny manner causes his tragic 
death. It was a story of fishermen and 
fishermen’s lives, being devoid of any fe- 
male characters simply because the plot 
and working out of the story did not call 
for any. It was bought by Town Topics 
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and was the leading fiction in the July 12, 
1923, issue. I wrote the story in a little over 
an hour and a half. It was no effort at all 
because the stealing of the sweater gave me 
just the proper feeling of unfriendliness 
toward the thief to put him into fiction in a 
realistic manner. The story sold for enough 
to buy many sweaters. 

A chat with a carnival girl in the south 
gave me the inspiration for “Young Love,” 
a Florida carnival story bought by Town 
Topics, not published at this writing. It 
took half a day to write it, working out the 
plot as I wanted it worked out, making the 
hero and heroine two fine characters who 
pledge their love by the still quivering body 
of a dead tiger, which had been with the 
show. The killing of the tiger by the girl 
to save the man she loves, after he has 
jumped into the face of almost certain death 
to save her brings about the climax. No, it 
is not a tiger cage scene. No jumping in to 
the rescue of the trainer and so forth. It is 
quite different from all that. 





INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 14) 

Here is quite the proper attitude: though 
tears may have been shed and hearts bro- 
ken, we are not afflicted with the exhibition. 
; All that remains is a pleasing melancholy, 
a slight picture, a philosophic reflection— 
and a desire to tell of these things enter- 
tainingly. The man is more concerned with 
turning a neat rhyme than with displaying 
his wounded heart. And so he should be, 
in polite society. I think the balmorals 
have reconciled him to his loss ; his aesthetic 
feeling would never permit him to walk 
with a girl who wore them. 


The Attitude Toward Nature 


The feeling for nature, too, must be 
conventionally correct. It is pleasant in its 
place, as a mere trimming to civilization. 
Your writer of cultured verse is likely to 
show this attitude whenever he touches any 
of its aspects. Witness the many poems 
about summer vacations and camping par- 
ties, setting forth amusingly the annoy- 
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First Class Melodies Composed 
We will revise, typewrite and compose four 
melodies to your poem, suitable to send to 
publishers, for $3.00. Work guaranteed or 
cash refunded. Complete Piano Part $10.00. 
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Manuscripts typed, revised and corrected. 


Experienced service that saves much disappoint- 
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Rate, 75e per thousand words. 
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AUTHORS! 
Expert typing of short stories, poems, pho- 
toplays, etc., with carbon copies. MSS., 50c 
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The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Piease send me, postpaid by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF THE 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 
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SUCCEED! ance of mosquitoes, sunburn, sand in the 
Make your next brain child SUCCESSFUL! By food and the great relief of getting back 
giving it a fortunate BIRTH through favorable to screened porches and hot and cold water, 


Planetary Vibrations. é : : 
re eA eg ea Burns may write a poem to a highland daisy 


GARGILIS STUDIO and produce a great poem. The writer of 
Box 8771-H Boston, Mass. | society verse must not let himself go emo- 
tionally in the same fashion. Good-humored 
in tone his verse will be, but never ecstatic. 
Here is Thomas Hood in evidence: 











SONG WRITERS! 


The right one to serve you is here. Composing 
done by a writer of bits. We criticize: Poems, $1.00; FLOWERS 
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By J. BERG ESENWEIN That always mourns the dead; exerc 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS But I will woo the dainty rose ant ¢ 
With her cheeks of tender red aida 
This is the most complete, practical and helpful does 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the : oie 
composition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham The lily is all in white, like a saint, 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume And so is no mate for me; 
all of the chief facts con- And the daisy’s cheek is tipped with a blush, 
cerning the technique of tn te ak ouch low dawees 
verse. There is no better one is of such low degree; 
book than this one for I Jasmine is sweet and has many loves, 
ge ra tin Bi And the broom’s betrothed to the bee: 
"bem a4 he mane . THE ART OF But I will plight with the dainty rose, 
For fairest of all is she. 


portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements H VERSIFICATION 
of Poetry. The Choice of che. ab 
Words, The Analysis of [ITM MTT | This is not very deep, I grant, but the 
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meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly The Simple Life 
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delet and sonnet; you can build’ up your’ poem The nature poem may deal with the sim- 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand *. z : 7 licity 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the ple life. It will be the arcadian simplicity 
language of poetry.” ¢ en ee ‘ 4 » is 
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top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, - 3 Ince Ct: atts . 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price as in Vincent Starrett’s poem. 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Miriam is Mary now, 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which Muriel is Jane, 

please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” And I make my lvric bow 

In another vein. 


I have hired a little place 
Out beyond the town; rhym 
I am done with any face : 


On \ 
Not of country brown. ms 














water, 
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I have leased a Thomas cat 
And a mottled cow; 

I shall wear a ragged hat 
And be happy now. 


I shall write a little verse 
Every summer day; 

Listen to the birds rehearse, 
Merrier than they. 


Anthea shall Alice be; 
Beatrice is Sue— 

Oh, remember, Lalage, 
All of these are you! 


This is the simple life of cultured verse. 


}One who is tired of the complexity of life 


can turn to it for rest and diversion. When 
he has been happy for long enough in the 
little place out beyond the town, he can 
return to the city and find diversion anew 
in the intricate play of human relations. 
In these social relations, and particularly in 
ninute phases of them, the writer of Vers 
de Société finds plenty of opportunity to 
exercise his wit. He may laugh, though 
not cynically, at the bondage of wedlock, as 
does Hood: 


I’M NOT A SINGLE MAN 
(Lines written in a young lady’s album) 
\ pretty task, Miss S———,, to ask 
A Benedictine pen, 

That cannot quite at freedom write 
Like those of other men. 

No lover’s plaint my muse must paint 
To fill this page’s span, 

But be correct, and recollect 
I’m not a single man. 


ot * 


Upon your cheek I may not speak 
Nor on your lips be warm, 

I must be wise about your eyes 
And formal on your form: 

Of all that sort of thing, in short, 
On T. H. Bayly’s plan, 

| must not twine a single line 
I’m not a single man. 


A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its beat, 

And I might dare as soon to swear 
At you, as at your feet. 

[ can’t expire in passion’s fire 
\s other poets can— 

My life (she’s by) won’t let me die— 
I’m not a single man... 


_ These extracts illustrate perfectly one 
phase of our subject. Though many of the 
rhymes lack distinction, the constant play 
on words is over the heads of readers with- 


~ Drawing Easily Learned — 


Haven't you often wished that you could 

draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 

some pretty face, ete. You can do all of 

these things. One of Americas most fa- 

mous Cartoonists and Lllustrators has de- 

veloped a great, simple system for 

success in ail branches of Commer- 

cial Art. This system has revolu- 

tionized the entire theory of draw- 

ing. It means that drawing can be 

as easy for you as writing—much simpler 

than learning shorthand, bookkeeping or 

typewriting. We are now placing this 

original system for learning Drawing, Art 

and Cartooning, consisting of 34 lessons 

with over 500 illustrations, within reach of 

every one. If you will devote a few hours 

each week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 

GUARANTEE that you will learn to draw 

and draw well before you have half finished 

the Course. If we fail to make this claim 

good, we will refund every cent paid us. By 

eliminating a large office force for answering 

correspondence, expensive catalogs, ete., we 

are enabled to make a price of $3.98, 

the cheapest price ever known for a 

high-grade, home study course. Many 

have sent us letters similar, to that of Robert P. Davis, of 
Detroit, who wrote: ‘‘I can’t see how you = so little, when 
others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 for theirs. 
It is more than I expected.’’ Learn to aren. It is a big 
asset, no matter what field you are in. 


ve oar | SONG NO Money 
FREE rly A “vill in- 


clude a drawing outfit | Just order the Course, and on 
consisting of artist's arrival pay postman only $3.98, 
pencils, pens, paper, plus a few cents postage, pay- 
erasers, thumb tacks, ment in full for the entire Course 
etc., enabling you to go and Free Drawing Outfit. If not 
to work without any ad- | entirely satisfied, return within 
ditional cost. five days and we will REFUND 
MONEY. Address 


Lederer Schoo! of Drawing, Dept. 44-Q., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Orders from outside the U. S$, are payable §4.24 cash with order. 




















MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 


By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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The Second Edition of 
“GREETINGS. HOW TO WRITE AND SELL” 


Now Ready. Revised and Enlarged. 
Instruction, suggestions and the most up-to-date 
complete, accurate and fully annotated Market List 
of buyers of sentiments and designs for greeting- 
cards, etc., published. Postpaid, $2.00. 
B. J. & ROBERT N. STANNARD 
306 Adelphi Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











LYRICS 
Written, Revised and Corrected by a 
professional writer. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ARTHUR R. GRIFFIN 
156 East 35th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WANTED—SHORT STORIES 
and photoplays direct from author. It is 
not necessary that manuscript be typed. 
Enclose postage for its return if unavailable. 

THE BARLOW STUDIOS 
13 Charles St. Jamestown, N. Y. 








Stories, Articles, Poems, etc., Typed. Only 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. One 
complete set of carbons furnished on all work, Our 
way dresses it thoroughly—let us sell it. Submit 
MSS., or write 


BULLOCK’S SERVICE BUREAU 
232 Howett St. Peoria, IIl. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and 
typed in correct form for publisher. 75c 
1000 words. 

205 Highland Avenue, 
Piedmont, 





California 








AUTHORS—WRITERS 
Poems — short stories — serials — novels — articles 
properly typed for presentation to editors. Send first 
100-150 words of your story for sample. Will help 
General typing of all kinds. Write for 


Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 





you sell, 
rates. 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
$20 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











out some degree of cultivation, as is the 
satire on one type of poetry popular in the 
writer’s day. 

The poet may comment with just the 
proper blending of mirth and wistfulness 
on the passing of youth. 


TO PETRONILLA 
Who Has Put Up Her Hair. 


Yesterday it blew away, 
Yesterday is dead, 

Now forever it must stay 
Coiled about your head. 

Tell me whence the great command 
Hitherward has sped. 

“Silly boy, as if I knew,” 
Petronilla said. 


Nay, but I am very sure, 
Since you left my side, 

Something has befallen you, 
You are fain to hide. 

Homage has been done to you, 
Innocents have died. 

“Silly boy, and what of that?” 
Petronilla cried. 


Petronilla, much I fear 
Scarcely have you wept 
All those merry yesterdays 
Slaughtered while you slept, 
Slain to bind the pretty crown 
Closer round your head. 
“Silly boy, as if I cared,” 
Petronilla said. 
—Henry Howard Bashford. 


(The discussion of “The Verse of Cul- 
ture” will be continued by Mr. Kennedy 
in his July article—The Editor.) 





TIMELY POEMS 
By Ipa M. Tuomas 


I wrote a poem of Spring, 

But before I could sell the thing, 

The summer was here, and so 

My poem of spring had to go 

On the shelf for a long, long time; 

And likewise with every rhyme 

That I made of the seasons, all, 

Winter, or summer or fall. 

By the merest chance was I quick enough 
To ever land any of my stuff. 

But through these trials, a lesson I learned 
That was not to be spurned: 


I write love-poems now, for the simple 
reason, 
That love’s a thing never out of season! 








THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper ua naeal 
ence a Promising Fiel 

Lesson 2, What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8 General Instructions. 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid, 

Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 

Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
[his is not a book merely about 
ens but about how to do it. 

Writer's Question and 
pai... Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 
It’ will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











Sere of a 


6 99 
‘A” Coupon |! 
) WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me ee 

| IDEAL COURSE IN NE 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND. ] 

| ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 

, cates, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 : 
upon receipt of the Course, and 

{: reserve the privilege of returning | 

1! the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to 

i and receive my money back, | 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 


rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


—which is sent you FREE. 
We Criticise Your Manuscript---FREE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the —— amazing offer: 

For the regular price of e Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Conee—-ponge paid by Eats the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S IGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have mate good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. et this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to “us TSDAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you desire. Or— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im- 


ortant books for writers—“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by Felix 
y Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” by. Harry V. 
och being 


the most soos writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 


artin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. 


and Mr. artin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 


“B” COUPON. 








**B’? COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course, 
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Type 
Your Stories 


from the 
first draft 
to the 
finished 
manuscript 
ona 


~ Remington Portable 


Typing your own scenarios saves money — of course. But 
composing en the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more nat- 
urally, Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts— and so 
is re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is 
an inspiring helper—because it makes writing easier. 


The Remington is truly the “feature” portable typewriter, 
with the four-row, standard keyboard —just like the big 
machines. Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The 
leading portable typewriter—in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 
Sold by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches every- 
where. Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘* For You—For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 








Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





